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@ A RISING 
BROADWAY 


Ip A inhardt- WORKSHOP 
Cif IN HOLLYWOOD 
HE Workshop is equipped, in personnel and facilities, to pro- 
vide the best possible training for those who seek stage, screen, 
radio and television careers. Here, under the guidance of theatre 
experts, students learn to act by acting. Major Hollywood studios 
send talent to the Workshop for training and development. 
Although the Workshop will not, under any circum- 
stances, guarantee employment, it has been signally 
fortunate in securing screen and theatre opportunities 
for its apprentice-actors. Over 60% of the students it 
has trained have been given work by the studios, or in 
radio, recording and theatre fields. 


Enrollment now open for fall term. For catalog, address the 
Registrar, Room 126. 


MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


5939 Sunset Boulevard * HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Because you are ‘‘on the job” early ' 
and late, you will find the conven- 


ience of Parc Vendome especially 
attractive. 


ONVENIENCE of location is a 

feature of Parc Vendome It is 
‘just’ a step'’ from every place of 
importance — theatres, shops, ho- 
tels, clubs and the Midtown business 
district. A home for active people 
— at ‘Value’’ Rentals 


SPACIOUSNESS... @. 
hard to duplicate &_3 





@ A complete set of Theatre Arts is an encyclo- 
ern of the world theatre. It represents the only 


authoritative record of momentous theatre years, 
giving by text and illustration a vivid account of 
world theatre events. 
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1-room suite 


Extras at Parc Vendome 
Housekeeping or hotel service . . . large pri- 
vate garden . . . swimming pool (free hours for 
tenants) . . . lounging terrace . . . optional 
maid service... Castleholm restaurant... 
fine shops. 


APARTMENTS OF 


ay 1 and 3 ROOMS 
f Some are Newly 


Ar nished. Also 5.6-7- 
Room Suites 


@ To own it is to have at hand a wealth of ma- 
terial on playwriting, acting, directing, architecture, | 
stage design, costuming, lighting and the dance—' 
material which the most painstaking research 
could not hope to duplicate or even to approach. 


THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 


‘| 40 East 49th Street - New York, N. Y. 


endome 


57th STREET — Just West of Broadway 
Telephone: Circle 7-6990 


Wo. A. WHITE & SONS, Agent 


Established 1868 
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GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 
21st Season 
June 29 to Sept. 1 
ACTING * MENSENDIECK * PRODUCTION 
Special Course in Playwriting 
Weekly Public Performances 
Choral Speaking — Aug. 25-Sept. 1 


For booklet address: 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 


112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


Rocky Neck 
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“MARIAN RICH 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


ON THE STAFFS OF 


Tamara Daykarhanova's Schoo! for the Stage 

es Summer Dramatic Workshop at the West 

chester Playhouse e» Dramatic Workshop of 
the New School for Social Research 


INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
in New York City 


Third Season 


Six Weeks July-August 


For information 


29 W. 56th St., N. Y. € Co, 5-5834 
























COMING TO 


NEW YORK? 
Stop at HOTEL McALPIN 


Because it is located in ‘‘the 
center ofconvenience’’, McAlpin 
guests have more time to devote 
to business and for pleasure. 






















1 block from 
Penn Station 
and Empire 
State Bldg. 


B.&O. Buses 
stop at our 
door. 
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LARGE 
BEAUTIFUL 
ROOMS WITH 
PRIVATE BATH 
FROM 
$3 SINGLE, 
$4.50DOUBLE 





BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Manegement 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


THERE SHALL BE 


See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 


with a list of those that have closed since | 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 


pears in parentheses after the title.) 


ON THE BOARDS 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
(Oct. 16) Kaufman and Hart's excoriating 
take-off on Alexander Woolcott, as per- 
formed by Monty Woolley supported by a 
giddy cast, provides a riotous evening in 
the theatre. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8) Clarence 
Day's beguiling book turned into warm 
and hilarious comedy by Russel Crous« 
and Howard Lindsay who acts Father to 
Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec. 6) Ethel 
Merman and Bert Lahr romp hilariously 
from Broadway to Louis XV Versailles 
in an eye-filling show costumed and set 
by Raoul Péne Du Bois with Cole Porter 
music and Robert Alton dances. 


THE MALE ANIMAL (Jan. 9) gay evening 
with Thurberesque overtones when a gen- 
tle professor revolts against the predatory 
male. Elliott Nugent, co-author with 
James Thurber, in the lead. 


SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23) Alan Dine- 
hart in a four-authored farce imported 
from Hollywood. 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT (Mar. 26) 
Flora Robeson scores in an English mur- 
der mystery. 


HIGHER AND HIGHER (April 4) Rodg- 
ers and Hart provide tunes and comic en- 
tanglements for Jack Haley, Marta Eggert 
and a trained seal in Dwight Deere Wi- 
man’s spring show. 


MORNING STAR (April 16) Molly Picon 


in Sylvia Regan’s saga of immigrant life | 


in New York. With Joseph Buloff. 


NO NIGHT (April 
29) Robert Sherwood’s masterly and mov- 
ing picture of the present cataclysm as it 
affected Finland, with Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne and an excellent cast 
giving outstanding performances. 


KEEP OFF 
Durante 


THE 


provides 


GRASS (May 23) Jimmy 
drive, Nat at Karson 
sets and costumes, and Ray Bolger bril 
liant terpsichorean and straight comedy 
in a mediocre Shubert revue. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28) with 
Victor Moore in top form, William Gaxton 
going strong, Vera Zorina at her most 
graceful, De Sylva and Ryskind’s new 
show to Irving Berlin music riots happily 
through a sufficiently fictitious New Or- 
leans. 
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THE CAPE THEATRE 
Cape May, New Jersey 


Opens July 1 
JULIE HAYDON 


Shadow and Substance 


Apprentice Division 
Opens June 25 
T. C. UPHAM 
Gen. Dir. 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The 
DOCK STREET 
THEATRE 
Charleston, South Carolina 
is accepting up to ten appren- 


tices for season ’40—"41 


PERSONAL INTERVIEW NECESSARY 
Write 


CHARLES H. MEREDITH, Director 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 


25th Year 
ACTING * DIRECTING + 
TEACHING + STAGECRAFT + 
SPEECH + RADIO + TELEVISION 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in Little 
Theatre, Rockefeller Center and 
BROADWAY THEATRE 
SUMMER SESSIONS in NEW YORE 
(Six weeks) July 1-Aug. 10 
(Three weeks) Aug. 12-Aug. 31 


Public Performances — 
Day and Eve. Classes 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 





RADIO-STAGE 


MOTION PICTURES 


Q)' R. professional and practical training has 
gained us 50 years « ral recognition. 
Instruction by 
ties in Radio Announcing - - Directing * 
Writing 7 Motion 
Picture Acting. Public stage performances pre- 


of natior 
large staff of recognized authori- 
Acting 
Stage Acting and Directing - 


sented regularly by our students 


Diplomas and Degrees 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE POLDER WRITE 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
of DRAMA and RADIO 











Dept. 20, Fine Arts Building, Michigan near 
Congress, Chicago, Illine 
= ee ee = 

















THEATRE A RTS | See for Yourself continued 
, WALK WITH MUSIC (June 4) a musical 
COMMENTATORS. version of Three Blind Mice by Stephen 
| Powys, with Kitty Carlisle, Mitzie Green 
and Jack Whiting in the cast. Score by Ww 
In response to many requests Hoagy Carmichael; scenery, Watson 


offer informed discussions concerning Barratt; costumes, Lucinda Ballard. 
Producer: Ruth Selwyn and Shuberts. 





THEATRE AND DANCE — 









































YESTERDAY AND TODAY and Looking Backward Announces Its Repertory for 
Fail and Winter Tour 1940 
NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938) wr : 
ROSAMOND GILDER 1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's enna aren Shakespeare : 
¥ rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. HE HEARTH — Dickens : 

Broadway in Review: | Two Original Fairy Tales for Children i 
the 1939-40 season in retrospect. |NEW PINS AND NEEDLES (Nov. 27, Apply for Booking Particulars to : 

The American Theatre On and Off} /937) — ray he gto = — THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO, INC. | 

| revue directed by Robert H. Gordon, wit 254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. : 

Broadway: | music by Harold J. Rome. New sketches | 
the professional and non-professional eral by Harold Rome and Joseph Schrank. pal 
tres in relation to each other and to the i = 
future of American drama. TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033) sordid | 

Show Shop and Show Business: | details of life among Georgia crackers, AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ‘ 
theatre as an industry and theatre as an art. | now in seventh year. of MUSIC DRAMA DANCE ine 

) ’ ’ 

Shakespeare: 
tricks versus art in the staging of Shake- CLOSED SUMMER REPERTORY COMPANY 
spearean drama. Weekly Performances in New York 

THE RETURN OF THE VAGABOND ( Vay I3 18) Rehearsals Evenings * Membership by Auditi 
SKYLARK (Oct. 11-May 25) e 
TWO FOR THE SHOW (Feb. 8— May 25) REGULAR FALL TERM: OCTOBER 7 
GEORGE BEISWANGER AT THE STROKE OF EIGHT (May 20-25) = 
Dance in American Patterns: RUSSIAN BANK (May 24-25) CONSULTANTS: John Martin, Margaret 
190 ; Anglin, Philip Barry, Arthur Hopkins, Gertrude 
the contemporary dance scene — ballet, | GREY FARM (May 3-/June 1) Lawrence, Robert Porterfield, Winifred Leni- 
modern, revue. LADY IN WAITING (Mar. 27—June 8) han, Edward Sheldon. 

Makers and Masterpieces of Dance: LOVE'S OLD SWEET SONG (May 2—June 8) Annette C. Herter Donald Wetmore 
today’s dancewrights and dancers, with ROMEO AND JULIET (May Q-/une 8) Executive Director Drama Director 
thumbnail biographies. LOVE FOR LOVE (June 3-8 114 East 64th St., New York 

Dance and the American Community: “\®GIN FOR ERROR (Nov, 3—June 10) 

room 
the emergence of dance as a force in| __— sd = a 
regional life and culture. 

F D a to Theatre: hi — 

rom Dram | THEATRE ene STOCK 
the impact of film, radio, dance, music, 
painting and poetry upon the legitimate and SCHOOL ; ; —_ ‘ 
stage. ENTERPRISES (46th Year.) Acting, Teaching, Directing, 
Self-Improvement, Playwriting, Music 
— Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 
June, July; August 29th year 3 Departments 
1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
PAOLO MILANO a. Second oldest. Summer de pn hw United DRAMA s DANCE a OPERA 
tates Guest Stars each week 

(Historian of the theatre tormer associate edi- b PI a ae. - 4. = quaiityion students 

tor of SCENARIO, drama critic of L’ITALIA 2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE Courses include Stage — Screen — Television — Radio — 

; ; wy ; 

LETTERARIA, author of Lessing, Stanislavski's TWotce, rr » ae tag emp ements wage a tog 

Method and the Myth of the Italian Actor.) he ect srogram snteatind eiik. dntnin ond sdeeane 6 Gate 6 wath. 

. ry radio feature 

= a oe Arte and the Con ba —— eee (Intimate Playhouse Many Alviene Gredustes now Sters 

po ry 9 Radio (Voice adjustment, Broadcasting, An 
facts, fancies and an enduring tradition. SOURCES ’ 

Th . Fascist St 3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FORTEACHERS For Catalog apply: Secretary Montaire 
eatre in a Fascist State: Write (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 66 West 85 St., New York City 
the effect of state intervention upon play- Box 692T Oak Bluffs, Mass. ® 














writing, directing and the popular theatre 
Eleanore Duse — Actress, Artist and 
Myth: 


an epitome ofthe ator’ if THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT MICHAEL CHEKHOV, Director 


Full Training Courses for Actors, Teachers, Directors 





NORRIS HOUGHTON 
Geo West, Young Man! 


“Michael Chekhov has taught his players a great much ability to take any attitude, flow of line, 


Blue prints for a theatre through America. deal about acting and concentration in character variety of gesture and facial mask . . . the dic- 
Music in the Theatre: portraiture . . . their speech is clear and their tion of the company is above stage average.” 
F St. L he Se J voices carefully modulated.” BURNS MANTLE STARK YOUNG 
rom ot. Louis to the of: James. “Mr. Chekhov has worked wonders with the “Jt has a genius of theatricalism.” — BROOKS 
Moscow's Stage as Seen from Seattle's. company.” — JOHN ANDERSON ATKINSON 
“You would not find another company ina New “Directed with the cunning of a man who is a 
York theatre that could show anything like so fine actor himself.” — ARTHUR POLLOCK. 





Registration now open for Autumn Term — for particulars and new catalogue apply to 


THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO, INCORPORATED 
BARBARA PAGE MANAGEMENT 254 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


40 E. 49 St. New York 


AVAILABLE NOW FOR 1940-1941 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 








August 10 


Finn” by Francis Fergusson. 


THE DANCE PRODUCTION 


THE MUSIC PROGRAM 





Enrollment in the School Still Open 











The BENNINGTON FESTIVAL 


THE PLAY — First performance of ‘The King and the Duke” from “Huckleberry 


A new work on an American theme by Martha 
Graham. Also ‘‘Every Soul Is a Circus.” 


17th, 18th, and 20th century American music under 
' direction of Otto Luening and Ralph Kirkpatrick. 


Admission, single performances, $1.25. Seating capacity limited. 
: BENNINGTON SCHOOL OF THE ARTS, BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


August 17 


Session Begins June 29 











COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
« 

Courses in 
Drama 
° 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


Dept. D, University Extension 
Columbia University 


New York City 








UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
1940 SUMMER SESSION 
June 24 — eight weeks — August 16 


THEATRE OFFERINGS 
@ Visiting Faculty: 


Claribel Baird Evelyn Cohen David Itkin 
Whitford Kane Alexander Wyckof 
@ Regular Staff: 
William P. Halstead Robert Mellencamp 
Emma Hirsch Valentine B. Windt 


MICHIGAN REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Valentine B. Windt, Director 
Twelfth Season 
Seven full length plays 
OTHER OFFERINGS 
Public Speaking — Debate Interpretation 
Radio — Speech Correction Dramatics 
Address G. E. Densmore, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


University of Michiaan 














D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Drama 


David Itkin, Director 
4 Professional School with Unrversity Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; S 
Producing Experience; Public Perform 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes 
Semester Openings September and February. 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 


Room 403—64 E. Lake Street, Chicago. Ill. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


For catalogue, apply to | 
SECRETARY, UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
| NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers courses 
in Dramatic Arts and Radio 
leading to 
B.A. in Drama 
M.A. in Drama 
. 


For information address 
RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of Drama 
University of Oklah _N , Oklah 











THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years’ 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 


Audisei. | 


Catalogve on request by app 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel.: BRy 9-9766 
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WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with the 


CLEVELAND 
PLAYHOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


DRAMA 


AND 


THEATRE 


LEADING TO 


MASTER OF 
ARTS DEGREE 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
STAGECRAFT 
PLAY WRITING 
STAGE SPEECH 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
THEATRICAL HISTORY 
PLAYHOUSE SEMINAR 
STAGE PRODUCTION 
CHORAL SPEAKING 


Practical training in acting and 
in production at the Play- 
house and in the new Univer- 
sity Theatre. 





PLAYWRITING 
LABORATORY 











FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
BARCLAY LEATHEM 
The GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY =«# IN 
CLEVELAND « OHIO 














W ootten-Moulton 


Sandy Ochiltree, played by Donald Rosenberg, in Paul Green’s The Highland 
Call at Fayetteville, N. C. ., a three- hundredth anniv ersary celebration in 
collaboration with the Carolina Playmakers, Frederick Koch, director. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


ON THE COVER—SOME LATE 
SPRING EVENTS ALONG THE 


MAIN STEM 


Zhe COVER of this issue shows Peter 
Wink as Lennie in the production of 
Of Mice and Men at Seattle Repertory 
Playhouse (Mr. and Mrs. Burton James, 
directors). It celebrates the unusual 
success of that play in a six-weeks’ run 
during two of which it was playing con- 
currently on the Playhouse stage and on 
a downtown screen. This should be good 
evidence of the falsity of the general con- 
viction that a screen version always kills 
a stage production of the same play. The 
Seattle Junior Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted the civic theatre as an 
activity to be fostered for the good of the 
city. This year Our Town broke the 
Seattle record for consecutive perform- 
ances, heretofore held by Peer Gynt. 


S$ THE tumult and the shouting along 
Broadway die down to a mid- 
summer murmur several interesting 
aspects of the past season are worth 
recording. Of first importance was the 
outstanding critical success of William 
Saroyan’s beguiling and puckish humor 
as exemplified by the fact that he re- 
ceived both the Drama Critics Circle 








THE BARKER in this poster an- 
nounces the performance of a pop- 
ular play by A. M. Drummond and 
Robert E. Gard, developed in the 
New York State Play Project spon- 
sored by the Cornell University 
Theatre. It is one of the more than 
twenty new full-length scripts pro- 
duced during the past season through- 
out the country, and several others 
are recorded in pictures and news 
notes elsewhere in this issue. In 
addition to these, the Syracuse 
University production of Dan Toth- 
eroh’s tragedy in verse, Live Life 
Again, and Ohio University’s pres- 
entation of John Erskine’s Henry 
Disarms, a play about Thoreau and 
Emerson, stand out as interesting 
examples of Tributary Theatre in- 
itiative in original productions. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


FOR an opera company to develop 
into a national institution means 
something more than nationwide 
broadcasts of opera. It means some- 
thing more than letting the people 
of the whole country share the ex- 
pense of maintaining the opera com- 
pany and the realestate to which they 
aresubordinated. It might mean many 
other things noble and strange like 
this tale of a far land. 

In the Ferghana Valley in Central 
Asia, 160,000 collective farmers 
have been busy building a canal 
175 miles long. But the building did 
not go fast enough; so 360 members 
of the Uzbek Opera and Ballet 
Theatre of Tashkent were brought 
to the site of operations to help the 
work along. First they presented a 
series of larger operas, then they 
divided into three groups and went 
to various sections of the construc- 
tion, giving 50 performances in 25 
days. With them went a unit from 
the Uzbek women’s dance and 
song ensemble, actors from the 
Samarkand theatre and an ensemble 
of singers and comedians. Divided 
into various groups, these players 
remained on the construction: site 
for three days, during which time, 
although the number of farmers 
working on the canal was not in- 
creased, the daily dig rose from 
2,500 cubic metres of earth to 4,071 
cubic metres. Here the story ends. 

a 


PATRIOTIC dramas are the order 
of the day—in countries where 
there is still any drama at all. In 
Meiringen, Switzerland, there will be 
open-air performances this summer 
of Sempach, a play commemorating 
a Swiss victory over the Austrian 
Army at Sempach near Lucerne. 
2 
TWO giddy musicals, Keep Off the 
Grass with Jimmy Durante and Zou- 
isiana Purchase with Victor Moore, 
came in May to brighten a fading 
Broadway season. 
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Award and the Pulitzer Prize for The 
Time of Your Life, which had only 185 
performances. On the other hand Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood’s There Shall Be No 
Night, which received only four votes 
from the Critics Circle, is playing to 
capacity houses. That a serious war 
play should gross larger returns than 
the current popular comedies is per- 
haps an indication of the times. It is 
also a tribute to the power of fine act- 
ing, for our leading player-team has 
never given a better performance. The 
past season has not been rich in acting 
events. Romeo and Fuliet with Laurence 
Olivier and Vivien Leigh in the leading 
parts proved a disappointment to those 
who hoped for much from this first 
Shakespearean appearance of one of 
England’s gifted actors. The responsi- 
bility of producing, directing, acting 
and even writing incidental music was 
more than Mr. Olivier could handle. 
Mr. Saroyan’s latest play Love’s Old 
Sweet Song was also somewhat disap- 
pointing. Although he added amiable 
satire of Steinbeck and other modern 
phenomena to his always delightful 
formula of ‘salute to the human heart’, 
his poetic potpourri seemed a little 
more strained, a little less spontaneous 
than in his two former essays. But 
Love’s Old Sweet Song contains a num- 
ber of ingratiating creations, among 
them Walter Huston’s delightful pitch- 
man who brings love to an arid world; 
the Okie who ‘aims to rest’ after a lite 
of doing nothing; the irresistible Greek 
wrestler who assures one and all, in a 
world too evidently unhinged, that 
everything will soon be all right. 








Howard R. Facobs 


Two versions of one of the year’s favorites, Saroyan’s My Heart's in the 
Highlands: Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, Charles Meredith, director; 
Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Alexander Campbell, director. 
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No More Peace at Spelman 
College, Atlanta, Georgia, 
Owen Dodson, director. 
Rachel and Jacob in prison. 


Family Portrait at the 
University of Denver, Colo- 
rado, Walter Sinclair, direc- 
tor. The breakfast scene. 
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The English Scene 


ASHLEY DUKES 


[ WAS a great experience to enter the Old Vic for King Lear in the 
Gielgud season. Every shabby-gilt tier of the old horseshoe 
theatre was crowded; the side-boxes, looking so oddly like swingboats 
on an old-fashioned roundabout at a fair, had their full load; army 
officers even more numerous than their men were craning necks over 
side seats of the gallery. And it was not a first-night, but a normal 
performance some time after the opening of the run. Such a success 
plainly underlined the failure of the West End stage, still keeping 
unwanted plays running in large theatres. People were not even going 
to see The Country Wife of Wycherley or the Abraham Lincoln of John 
Drinkwater; they were coming to Lear, seizing the chance given once 
in a generation to learn the aspect of a masterpiece. 

Looking over this audience before the play, one could see how 
surely it foreshadowed the audience of our immediate future. Many 
of us, standing there because we could not get seats, would gladly 
have paid the top price of six shillings (say a dollar), but our standing 
places cost us two shillings (say thirty cents) and the theatre was 
glad to have us all the same. The average price paid by the 1350 
people present was probably three shillings (say fifty cents). This will 
soon be the standard of ability to pay, in all audiences of cultivation 
and discernment. 

We were to see a play notoriously unactable, directed by Lewis 
Casson with the advice of Harley Granville-Barker, and played by a 
cast of all the talents with our foremost talent John Gielgud at their 
head. The first scene in Lear’s Palace brought them on in strength, 
and painted the full picture as conceived by the designer, Roger 
Furse. The Elizabethan treatment was not unexpected and could have 
been satisfying; so could any other treatment in any other period if the 
elemental character of the drama was still preserved. Lear could be 
elemental in Victorian frock-coats and bustles; and for that matter it 
could be elemental in totalitarian dress. But from the beginning I 
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felt this neo-Tudor style to be weak in conception, effeminate in detail. 
Old Lear harmonized with it as long as he was monarch in power, a 
sort of Holbein sovereign with troublesome daughters but probably a 
mistress or two in a wing of the Palace to console him. His curses were 
good Tudor stuff, his tempers might have been those of King Hal. 
One feared only for what might come of it all later, under the wind 
and the rain, the heath and the storm, the cliffs and the tragedy. 
And the fear had some reason, for after the superb entry of 
Jack Hawkins’ Edmund (‘Thou, Nature, art my goddess’) and the 
huge exposure of astrology, the tragical plot began to thicken, and 
the Fool of Stephen Haggard (‘Mark it, nuncle’) to come into place 
as an inevitable Chorus to the history, and the disguised Kent of 
Lewis Casson (‘years on my back forty-eight’; may be the best part 
ever written from the actor’s standpoint) to forecast deeper and 
darker events. The mutterings of the storm were heard; could the 
Lear live up to them and to the tempest itself? His daughters gave 
support, Cathleen Nesbitt’s Goneril and Fay Compton’s Regan both 
outstanding in calculated baseness. Their pair of ducal husbands, 
Harcourt Williams and Andrew Cruickshank, had the right poise 
of sinister standing-apart from disgraceful action. The Gloucester of 
Nicholas Hannen was sound and stately, and Robert Harris as Edgar 
showed us that true simplicity which is background to the tale of cun- 
ning. Such a cast, truly, had never been assembled except for brief 
royal occasions in our theatre. Such a group of characters in the round, 
almost certainly, had never graced any stage for the entry of a Lear. 
The courtyard of Gloucester’s castle, with Kent as king’s messen- 
ger in the stocks and the monarch himself arriving with his retinue to 
seek a kinder daughter than the one he had left (how magnificent a 
situation !), was the first real testing. All eyes on Lear — this bearded 
figure bent by age but far from decrepit, sustained by the authority 
of which Kent speaks, shrewd as Hamlet, violent and humorous at 
once, but yet a man of feeling with no trace of false self-pity. Gielgud 
gave completely the intellectual picture, as all of us who knew his 
Hamlet could have forecast with certainty. He gave the emotional 
picture too, thanks to splendid control of an old man’s voice and the 
mask of kingly features. The speeches in this scene are overwritten 
and cannot be cut — their surplus content being not so much in words 
as in an overflow of elemental spirits. For this reason the actor with a 
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full intellectual comprehension of his task, and also a complete tech- 
nical equipment and plastic sense, may be placed suddenly at a dis- 
advantage on the stage. The better he is as Hamlet, the worse he can 
be as Lear. What are these words that get in his way and trip him up? 
They are just triumphs of imperfection over perfection, of unreason 
over reason, of chaos over order. No wonder that we think of the 
storm when this play is even mentioned. The physical and unpre- 
sentable convulsion of Nature has its counterpart in the text. The 
storm in Lear breaks earlier, rages later than this other storm. A 
world in cataclysm is shown us, wherein each syllable of the dramatic 
poet has as much and as little reality as a raindrop illumined by the 
lightning. As much and as little — for all things are equal where all 
are visionary, and a heart can be a stone and a mind a cry in darkness. 

And so, the storm in Lear having broken and the elements over- 
flowing to compose a new vision of the man, we reached the actual 
heath with the strange question ‘Who’s there, besides foul weather?’ 
which is as apt as any word spoken in the whole of Shakespeare. 
Unity of spirit and substance could not be more deeply declared. 
But if we are to reject the unpresentable downpour and the roar of 
thunder, as they are rightly rejected here save as a distant murmur 
above a rising, falling wind, should we not at least be able to see the 
elemental overflowing in the pfotagonist himself? Should we not be 
close to him and his Fool and Kent, almost among them, sharing the 
visionary drenching that they get? This scene, more than any other, 
seems to cry out for the apron stage which exists, though in curtailed 
form, at the Old Vic. What induced the distinguished directors to 
have it played upstage, twelve to twenty feet behind the proscenium, 
on steps that had nothing to do with any heath and in groupings 
that by their very symmetries disturbed the frenzy of the drama? 
As far as any theatre allows, this heath should be placed in the midst 
of the spectators, where the words alone can carry. To me Gielgud 
was remote in this scene and the rest were shadowy. The hovel was 
better conceived but the heath had not prepared it inevitably enough. 
Some of the stature of Lear had been lost, and to me it was never 
regained until the end of the play, when the actor’s integrity enabled 
him to tower in the meeting with death. 

But if Gielgud’s Lear failed in certain essentials, not one subter- 
fuge was used to place inessentials in a showy foreground. The ren- 
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dering was not only genuine from the intellectual standpoint, but it 
had an actor’s honesty about it. And remembering again that this 
whole production was made possible by players’ sacrifices to their own 
art, and that it came about by united effort in the eighth month of 
War, in a London that has lost two-thirds of its playgoers, one could 
only marvel at so great an achievement. King Lear (to be succeeded 
by The Tempest) will be the outstanding memory of 1940. 

Some good acting and direction went to the making of Sir Basil 
Bartlett’s The Fersey Lily, the Langtry play which carried on the 
Gate Theatre tradition, begun under Norman Marshall’s manage- 
ment, of doing plays before a selective audience which would not be 
acceptable to authority or to a general audience because of their por- 
traits of public characters fresh in memory. Edward VII as Prince of 
Wales, Prince Louis of Battenberg and Lily Langtry (played by 
Hermione Hannen) duly made their appearance in this particular gal- 
lery at the Gate. The queerest thing about it, perhaps, was to see a 
typical West End play, with the most obvious emotional and pa- 
triotic appeal (this latter very simple because of Prince Louis’ sur- 
render of his passion for the Jersey Lily to his duty in the Royal 
Navy), neatly compressed and presented with all Norman Mar- 
shall’s taste on the stage of a small art theatre. And Hermione 
Hannen’s heroine was always beautiful in her repose. If a play was 
ever clearly marked for Broadway presentation, this is the one. 

The Mercury Theatre in London being in possession of a unit 
set of rounded arches which has just served for 60 more performances 
of Murder in the Cathedral (Eliot), is making the same set with modi- 
fications serve for Mandragola (Machiavelli) and 4 New Comedy of 
Errors, or, Too Many Twins (Plautus — Shakespeare — Moliére). 
These form a triple presentation of tragedy, comedy and farce by the 
same company. The bill is changed under repertory conditions, not 
nightly but for groups of performances. Although a very limited 
experiment, it is the only one of its kind which has been made in 
London since 1910. Preparations are being made to extend the reper- 
tory and to send the first three plays on a tour of England. 
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Patterns in Perspective 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


W: LOOK at the map of Europe every day, yet it seems impossible 
to remember where Norway cuts around Sweden to become 
neighbor to Russia, what coasts bound the Black Sea, or what lies 
north, south and west of Yugoslavia. The pattern of the map has no 
longer any innate reality. There are no dependable clues in nationality 
or even in mountains, rivers and seas to help us fix the boundaries. 
Yet if we study our social and economic history, we soon discover 
patterns of division and union governed by easily detectable forces: 
personal leadership or a greed for power, protection against a common 
enemy, racial sympathy or economic expediency. 

The pattern of union and division which the tributary theatre is 
developing has something of the same seemingly unstable, or at least 
unstabilized, quality. One man among its leaders writes, ‘Its aims and 
values are all so confused.’ But almost immediately he clarifies his 
own confusion and gives a picture of the whole situation when he 
adds, ‘Or perhaps that is only because in our theatre we know so 
clearly what we want, and they want other things than we do.’ 

To anyone trying to make a single unit of the tributary theatre, 
the result must be confusion. But when you look at the whole country 
in perspective, you see clear outlines forming, and especially you see 
bonds of union that represent many different, but definite, goals and 
purposes. 

Some of the units are bound by ties of personal leadership, many 
by a single theatre or university from which a notable influence radi- 
ates; some — an increasing number — are federations of independent 
organizations which serve the same region, or which have a like ap- 
proach to education, art, politics, labor or religion. There are plenty 
of organization names that suggest important endeavor, such as the 
National Theatre Conference, American Educational Theatre Associ- 
ation, Southeastern Council of Community Theatres, New Theatre 
League, Confederacy of Community Theatres, Negro Inter-Collegiate 
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Dramatic Association, the Wesley Players, and so on and on. Most — 
if not all — of them are doing work that is badly needed. 

It seemed like a good idea to survey the country from this point 
of view for the seventeenth Yearbook, looking at it with other eyes 
than our own, in order to make a perspective map directly from the 
opinions of people working in different theatres and in different 
places, indicating whether the theatre in their region was taking any 
specific or unified form, and if so, under what influences. 

There is no escaping the fact that many progressive universities 
have exerted a direct and often controlling influence on the theatres 
of their entire region and, in many cases, beyond it. But we turned 
our questions purposely, this year, toward the cities and the districts 
around them, in order, wherever possible, to test group relationship 
rather than university developments. The results are clear, and sur- 
prisingly definite. Gradually, as the reports pass under your eyes, you 
are aware of patterns, emerging out of social or economic necessity or 
special opportunity, which already have a reality of their own and a 
quality of permanence. 

Limits of space prevent a reproduction of the whole picture. It 
would have been interesting to show what is happening ‘in and 
around’ New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, each with a hundred 
individual facets. It would be rewarding to study Seattle, where three 
institutions, each a leader in its field — the University of Washington, 
the Cornish School, the Seattle Repertory Playhouse — compete for 
precedence in accomplishment and in regional service; or — for con- 
trast —a smaller city like Columbia, Missouri, that boasts three 
colleges, all with good dramatic centres. It would, no doubt, be hope- 
ful to compare what has happened in the past to single southern 
theatres (like the Town Theatre of Columbia, South Carolina, the 
Jacksonville, Florida, Little Theatre, the Dock Street Theatre of 
Charleston, the Guignol ‘town and gown’ theatre of the University 
of Kentucky) with what lies ahead of them as part of larger groups. 
But these all seem to be ‘special cases’ and not types. And since we 
were forced to make a limited choice, we have chosen rather to 
present a few typical successes and typical problems. An analysis of 
more centres would fortify the results, but would not make them any 
clearer. And although we have freely paraphrased the notes that have 
come to us, we do not — for obvious reasons — name our sources. 

We chose the regions ‘in and around’ Boston and Dallas as pace- 
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setters, because they represented divergent forms of development: 
Boston, or Cambridge, once the centre of the greatest personal lead- 
ership in the tributary theatre; Dallas, where the Dallas Little The- 
atre, far from the centre of professional theatre life, had long ago 
developed successful directors, professional actors, prize-winning 
plays, all on the basis of a theatre that was strictly amateur. The 
story ‘in and around’ these two communities is recorded in the special 
articles in this issue by John Hutchens and John Rogers. 


The newest and the simplest way of joining together might be 
called the ‘roof-tree bond’, namely, the united use of a single building 
by many organizations with common or related aims. The idea of such 
community art centres with the theatre as a focus is still more active 
in theory than in fact, but the new building of the Wisconsin Union 
will serve as an example. It has been open and in constant use since 
last October. The season began with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
in The Taming of the Shrew, and it closed with a rural drama festival 
representing groups in the rural counties surrounding Madison. At 
both gatherings there was Standing Room Only. During this first 
season the Wisconsin Players gave three productions, at which the 
audience jumped from 400 in the old theatre to 1000 in the present 
auditorium. Lectures, a concert series, forums and club meetings have 
been held regularly. The university band and symphony orchestra 
presented their regular concerts and have turned away patrons for 
lack of room. Plays are scheduled by the foreign language departments 
and by Wisconsin High School, associated with the university. 
Movies in foreign languages and the series of government movies have 
been shown in the experimental theatre. There have been traveling 
shows, the Jooss Ballet, dance groups, and so far, the theatre says, 
they have never yet lost money on a show. Long years of work in 
the Drama Department of the University and in the extraordinarily 
active Extension Department, as well as the support of the adminis- 
tration, have led to the establishment of this fine theatre, or rather 
to the establishment of the Wisconsin Union, of which the new theatre 
wing is now a part. Its success is an indication of how many of the 
theatre’s problems of production, of overhead costs, of audience, can 
be solved by supplementing good theatre progress and enthusiasm 
with a good building and equipment for the use of many organizations. 

In contrast to this joint use of material opportunity, there remains 
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the older trend toward separate community theatres which is, per- 
haps, more traditional in Indiana than in any other single state. But 
this centrifugal tradition has become strongly cooperative, and is 
strengthened rather than weakened under the growing influence of 
the Drama Department of the University of Indiana at Bloomington, 
just about to open the doors of their fine new theatre and art centre. 
There are at least two of these Indiana community theatres that have 
maintained their place over many years and have served the move- 
ment in many ways. The younger of these is the Gary Playhouse, that 
developed one of the most progressive children’s units during the 
Federal Theatre regime and that stands today among the state’s 
busy theatres. The Indianapolis Civic Theatre is the largest, most am- 
bitious and most steadily successful of Indiana’s community theatres. 
The Old Fort Players of Fort Wayne, the Terre Haute Civic Theatre, 
the Evansville Civic Theatre, are among the best-known groups 
following the Indiana community trend. 

The Cleveland Play House under Frederic McConnell has been, 
almost from its inception, a radiating centre of tributary activity. 
Whoever knows anything of the tributary theatre knows the story 
of the Play House and its growth, from the early days in an old church 
auditorium to the building of a community theatre with three stages, 
presenting one of the few American repertories that can compare year 
by year with those of the good repertory theatres of Europe. The 
program has enlisted the sympathetic and discriminating attention of 
the city’s leading dramatic critics, and that, in turn, has stimulated 
public interest in the theatre as a social and an educational force. So 
it is not surprising that reports from Cleveland say that now there are 
two radiating influences working in close cooperation. The Drama 
Department of Western Reserve University headed by Barclay 
Leathem is the second source of communal energy and inspiration. 
For some years the staff of this department has worked in conjunction 
with the Play House, giving its undergraduates the opportunity of 
attending and sharing rehearsals and acquiring practical technical 
experience and giving its graduate students some part in preparing or 
playing in a production. Gradually they have achieved their own 
standards in theatre education and in production, and gradually too 
they have assumed a responsibility in regional leadership. Each year 
the Drama Department now holds two Ohio theatre conferences for 
2000 workers in the community and school theatres of the state. The 
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National Theatre Conference’s executive office is there. They maintain 
a play-lending library and, through the technical director, a consulta- 
tion service on theatre building, rebuilding and equipment. They 
have established cordial working relations with the Cleveland School 
of Art. They have built up a friendly audience that is noted for the 
continuity of its attendance. 

In and around Cleveland there are, as might be expected from such 
radiation, a group of theatres that have professional directors, sound 
programs and good audiences, and many of whom own their own 
theatres: the Eldred Players, a community group sponsored by 
Western Reserve; the Lakewood Little Theatre, with their own 
theatre, presenting about ten full plays a year, each one for a week; 
the Youngstown Players; the Players in the little village of Chagrin 
Falls, twenty miles out of Cleveland, that produce in a quaint old 
opera house, supplying the only theatre activity in the town; the 
Shaker Players, who play in the Shaker Heights High School. Many 
of the settlement houses have active dramatic programs, notably 
Goodrich House and Merrick House. One of these, the Neighborhood 
Settlement, contained (until fire destroyed the building last year) a 
perfect microcosm of a community theatre; this was the home of the 
Gilpin Players, the oldest Negro theatre in the country and an im- 
portant ‘radiating influence’ in its own right. And the City of Cleve- 
land itself has reached out to Cain Park and established an out-of- 
door theatre there for which the Council employs the staff, supervises 
every detail of administration (Dina Rees Evans is the director), and 
pays the bills. So far a little theatre has thrown his beams, right into 
the heart of a city treasury. 

The city of Washington, as might be expected, presents a very dif- 
ferent picture. There seems to be no such thing as community life 
in Washington or within range of its cosmopolitan influence — which 
is distinctly narrow and provincial where the arts are concerned. 
Washington has been a fertile field for the very little tributary theatre, 
and probably more small groups have sprung up and died in that area 
than anywhere else in the country. Even today, after repeated dis- 
couragement, there are so many theatre, school and parish groups 
within the city that a local radio station was able to select two dozen 
of the better ones for a workshop series. Most of the independent 
small groups, however, have no permanent paying audience that they 
can count upon and are required to struggle with the problems and 
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finances of each play they produce. The Washington Civic Theatre, 
in spite of three or four years of high-standard amateur work in good 
plays, has not been supported on a scale to assure its permanence. 
When F. Cowles Strickland tried to give the theatre a reputation for 
being ‘socially aware’, with excellent productions of Fohnny Fohnson, 
One-Third of a Nation and so forth, he had plenty of praise for his 
undertaking, but no rush to renew subscriptions. Yet the Civic 
Theatre has established itself with one group of theatre devotees. By 
engaging good directors year by year (Day Tuttle is directing this 
season’s plays), it has acquired the reputation of being a training- 
ground for actors, and many of the best players in the smaller theatres 
count on rising to the Civic as their opportunity for being seen on a 
stage. This year’s adventure—the production of Saint oan, 
directed by Erwin Piscator, with Luise Rainer as guest star (for the 
Red Cross), gave the Civic Players a chance to match their skill 
and — incidentally — gave them a full measure of limelight. 

The Catholic University in Washington offers a complete theatre 
course with work leading to a degree. Like other university drama de- 
partments, they have the advantage of sharing overhead costs and, 
to a large extent, salaries, with the university budget; and they have 
something beside that advantage to help their progress. They have 
the active support and cooperation of the National Catholic Theatre 
Conference, an organization formed within the last few years and 
devoted to the development of dramatics in Catholic schools and, 
especially, to the production of plays of spiritual content. This form of 
church dramatic union — familiar now in many denominations — is 
one of the newer tributary bonds strengthening the hands of workers 
in their special fields. The difference between the rapid growth of the 
Catholic University Theatre and the situation in Washington as a 
whole is evidence of the fact thar it is difficult for a community theatre 
to exist where there is no community of interest or civic action. 

In the region around San Francisco the reason for the lack of 
response to the tributary theatre is hard to find, for surely San 
Francisco and such neighbor cities as Oakland and Berkeley are 
community-conscious. Moreover, for the last twenty-five years there 
has been sincere and competent activity enough there to have vital- 
ized a dozen permanent theatres. Transportation is excellent through- 
out the area. Road shows visiting San Francisco are generally success- 
ful. The book stores report a good sale of plays. In other words, theatre 
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CANDIDE. Edward Pope and Jerald Elwood as Candide and Dr. Pangloss 


in Voltaire’s satire. Wayfarers Civic Repertory, San Francisco. 





Yohn Mihal, Fr. 


At Western Reserve: Dr. Knock; scene designer, Viktor Schreckengost; 
Barclay Leathem, director (Eldred Players). 


Murder in the Cathedral, Ruth and Barclay Leathem, directors; Viktor 
Schreckengost, scene designer (Department of Drama and Theatre). 
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interest is not lacking. Nor was money ever lacking in California for 
anything that the people wanted enough. Yet the University of 
California, with its 16,000 students, has no theatre building, leaves 
vacant year after year its Greek theatre which Yeats called ‘the most 
beautiful man-made monument in this country’, and gives little rec- 
ognition and no administrative support to the enterprising but 
theatre-less Little Theatre which has been run by the Associated 
Students for twenty years and which is now under the progressive 
direction of Edwin Duerr. At Mills College in Oakland Mrs. Stebbins, 
with her girl students, has gone on year by year entirely unmindful of 
handicaps and limitations, showing what might be done producing 
Greek plays, Shakespeare and sometimes the moderns, and develop- 
ing a technique of acting, speech, dancing that invites comparison by 
appearing each year in a professional San Francisco theatre. 

It seemed, for a year or two, as if the San Francisco Theatre 
Union, a left-wing organization that came to the fore with the first 
production of Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, might act as a spur to 
theatre development. But while San Francisco is a strong labor town, 
there was unfortunately no obvious labor response to the excellent 
work of this theatre, and the Union has just dropped its final curtain. 
This misfortune points up a difficulty which seems to have affected 
labor theatres in many other parts of the country, namely, that they 
do not know how to sell their wares singly, and are not yet strong 
enough, or well enough supplied with the special plays they require, 
to secure effective support from their organization. But most of these 
groups are young, and poor. They will develop their own techniques 
of production, management and co-ordination. 

The Wayfarers, the Berkeley Playmakers, the Oakland Commu- 
nity Players, have all been struggling for longer or shorter times to 
solidify their foundations. A little farther away, conditions are some- 
what more hopeful. In Alameda a new community theatre seems to 
have aroused civic interest and pride. The State College at San Jose 
finds community response for its plays; and the College of the Pacific 
at Stockton, ninety miles away, gives the community most of what 
it has in the way of theatre and finds appreciation for it. Stanford, 
with a new $600,000 theatre and with Hubert Heffner as the new 
head of the Department of Dramatics, has undertaken a two-year 
program to develop a first-class and effective theatre. And about ten 
minutes from Stanford in the town of Palo Alto there is a community 
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theatre which has succeeded in doing what the San Francisco region 
has not been able to do: they have their own theatre, serviceable if 
not outstanding; it is supported out of city taxes; it has had a long 
and a profitable career; it maintains a full staff and adds a theatre for 
children to its regular play productions — modern plays, mostly. 
Anyone who wishes to take part in the work can do so, and while this 
does not tend to develop excellence in the ensemble, it has proved its 
power in creating community interest. 

Many of the most modern and best equipped high school theatres 
in the country are in California. Pasadena, farther south, has been a 

ioneer not only in community theatre production but in service 
throughout the state, and in theatre training. For many years Los 
Angeles county maintained a little theatre organization that offered 
lectures and conferences to its members and had its own news bulletin, 
but that too has disappeared. What California lacks today is organiza- 
tion and leadership. Why is it lacking — there above all places? 

The spirit of co-operation in Pittsburgh shines strong by contrast. 
There is effective organization on a large scale. The radiating centre 
is no doubt the drama department of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology that through twenty-five years, under such leaders as Thomas 
Wood Stevens, Iden Payne, Chester Wallace, and now Henry Boett- 
cher, has maintained a standard of craftsmanship, of production and 
of community service that is reflected in the whole district around 
them. Their graduates, their faculty, their audience are to be found 
actively at work in many of the varied groups that make up the list 
for western Pennsylvania. The Federation of Non-Commercial 
Theatres, of which Morton Frank of the Pittsburgh Press is president, 
has catalogued the more active of these producing groups under the 
following headings: 28 community theatres, 8 institutional theatres, 
1 school theatres, 12 clubs producing plays, 10 miscellaneous groups. 
Pittsburgh’s dramatic community seems in fact to be almost as 
heterogeneous as its citizenry, which makes the co-operation the more 
remarkable. Only the labor theatre again in this important labor 
centre seems unable to find the material for a firm foundation. Two 
Negro companies, a German theatre society, a successful woman’s 
club, several settlements, dramatic clubs sponsored by industrial firms 
and a group of Savoyards have found strength in the ‘Federation’ 
even though some of them are not active in it. 


The Pittsburgh Playhouse is the largest group, operating on an 
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An Acting Duo: When the Fack Hollers, by Langston Hughes, at the Gilpin 
Players of Karamu Theatre, Cleveland, Rowena Jelliffe, director. 


An Acting Trio: Our Town at Brooklyn College, Joseph Davidson, director. 








Hugh F. Smith 


Tested by Time: The Lower Depths, by Maxim Gorki, at Carnegie Tech; 
director, E. W. Hickman, scene designer, Robert Finkel. 


Riders to the Sea, by J. M. Synge, performed by Paint and Patches, Sweet 
Briar, Virginia. J. E. Michael, director and designer. 
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annual budget of $30,000, with six plays and a revue in each season’s 
program. The theatre maintains a paid staff including, besides the 
director, managers for business, promotion, publicity, production, 
lighting and office. It is financed by subscription. The Playhouse has a 
seating capacity of over three hundred and the box-office price is a 
dollar a seat. It has a Playcraft Club of one hundred members, all of 
whom have acted or worked backstage within recent years. It gives 
chiefly Broadway successes for their entertainment value. 

The Y Playhouse, a non-sectarian organization housed in the 
YMHA and YWHA building, has the advantage of 12,000 Y 
members as a nucleus for their audience, since a Playhouse subscrip- 
tion is included in membership privileges. The program includes six 
plays a year (their budget allows for good royalties and effective 
mountings) and they are conspicuous among groups of this kind by 
maintaining a permanent paid director, business manager, stage 
manager. Two groups that are often contrasted are the Twentieth 
Century Club, which is the outlet for the best woman’s club dramatic 
interest, and the Irene Kaufmann Settlement, in the centre of the 
low-rent district, which has probably the best-equipped auditorium 
in Pittsburgh and which is a hub of dramatic activity for great 
numbers of men and women, boys and girls with no other outlet for 
their dramatic energies. 

In almost every town around Pittsburgh there is at least one com- 
munity group, some active and thriving, some only playing at the 
game. One that is always pointed to with pride is the Latta Stone 
House Players in the coal-mining town of Roscoe, thirty miles south- 
east of Pittsburgh. This is a real community organization that not 
only produces for its own audiences but develops sketches for service 
clubs, travels to neighboring towns for school presentations, and can 
be counted on to enter any producing contest in the Pittsburgh area. 

The farther west you go, the more clearly you see the signs of 
organization along state lines and of the extension work done by the 
dramatic departments of the state universities which have known 
how to use the attraction of the theatre as a lure in general univer- 
sity promotion. Some universities, it is unfortunately true, have 
‘promoted’ more than they have created, have developed large classes 
without enlarging the field for them to work in. But much of the 
country’s best work, and especially the most helpful service, has been 
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in the educational field in the middle west. Most of it must be passed 
over here for obvious reasons. But the University of Michigan has, 
through its two summer seasons — professional and student — devel- 
oped something which is in a way unique. In the state of Michigan 
there is an organization of non-professional little theatres called the 
Michigan Conclave. Among the members are such organizations as 
the Kalamazoo Civic Playhouse which owns its own beautiful theatre 
and produces a play a month; the Grand Rapids Civic Players, also 
with a paid professional director; and there are active groups to be 
found at Flint, Lansing, Battle Creek, Bay City and other towns. 
Detroit was once the centre of all this theatre activity with a dozen 
varied theatre enterprises. It is there, it may be remembered, that 
THEATRE ARTS was born, at the Arts and Crafts Theatre, under 
Sam Hume and with Sheldon Cheney as its first editor. But gradually 
the centre has left the city and moved out toward the university, 
where the summer season especially has come to be a focus of atten- 
tion. Here the players from other groups come for training or as audi- 
ence, and here the directors meet for better acquaintance and to 
scan —in production — possible plays for their own repertories. 
Michigan in summer is a sort of theatre market-place. 


These may be called the first clear outlines of a dramatic map. 


In and Around Boston 
JOHN K. HUTCHENS 


aoe theatre town, Boston, they say. Local pride bespeaks for it 
the title of the theatre’s Number 1 road city. Broadway, whose 
caravans can profitably stop here for two weeks or more (one week 
in Washington, one in Pittsburgh, etc.) is inclined to agree. Chicago? 
It is richer territory, but farther afield, too far for those tryouts that 
tune up a production in two brisk weeks and send it ‘into town’ a 
couple of nights after its Saturday closing. All kinds of shows, too, are 
to Boston’s taste: the big musicals, the solid dramas, the gay comedies. 
All are welcome, for Boston’s population is diverse, urban, com- 
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munity, the town-and-gown public many times over, with a long and 
rich tradition behind it. 

A good theatre town, and a curious one. For it remains good 
despite the careless, even shabby, treatment afforded it by the com- 
mercial theatre’s headquarters, New York. Many shows? Yes, but 
they are booked with small regard for the welfare of the average 
playgoer. From September to June it is feast-or-famine by turns at 
the four principal theatres south of the Common. Competing at the 
box-office, they do less well than each of them should, and together 
they leave desolate the playgoing budget of the careful planner who 
would see even the best of them. Nor does the commercial theatre’s 
indifference stop there. Even the frugal balcony-sitter is frequently 
told at most box-offices to apply to a certain ticket agency where the 
premium has risen sharply since the control of the agency changed 
hands last year: one major producing organization’s contribution to 
theatregoing for the masses. 

So much for background. It is important because the disorder it 
implies is also a challenge and a chance for the community theatre. 
Not 4 community theatre, perhaps (for reasons to be mentioned in a 
moment), but the community theatre idea, which in a word would 
bring some continuity of theatre production as a corrective to the 
hit-or-miss commercialism that now prevails. The materials are here. 
Some sixty groups flourish in colleges, communities, churches and 
settlement houses in and around Boston, and one would not even 
suggest that they stop working and thinking essentially in terms of 
their respective publics. It is simply that another and more general 
civic opportunity awaits them, given the time and the place. 

But why, you may now be asking, does not Boston have a munic- 
ipal theatre, thus avoiding the difficulties inherent in dealing sepa- 
rately with half a hundred groups? The answer is in part geographical 
— the city’s nearness to New York. However stupidly Broadway 
markets its products, there are still so many of them that they would 
provide gruelling competition for a permanent resident company 
playing regularly on a professional or semi-professional scale. It wasn’t 
always so. The Boston Museum is a great theatre memory in the town, 
and more recently E. E. Clive’s stock company prospered until he 
yielded to the temptation to present a success for months on end, and 
thus lost his weekly clientele. But times and overhead costs have 
changed. Only this season a competent stock troupe playing eight 
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One of the Tufts Col- 
lege productions this 
year was Twelfth 
Night, directed 
by Marston Balch. 
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ormances a week at Clive’s old theatre, the Copley, found itself 
forced to the wall. Though its salary list was modest, it could not re- 
duce its scale to win the large audience discovered by the Federal 
Theatre — nor could it meet the demands of rental and union labor. 

Still, here is this theatre interest waiting to be concentrated in 
some form that would better serve the city as a whole — many 
tributary theatres that are potentially one tributary theatre. A num- 
ber of them, it goes without saying, can be eliminated at once from 
any serious consideration of theatre as such: the one-play-a-year 
people, whose offerings are in the nature of neighborhood parties and 
amiable exhibitionism; others whose work does not pretend to interest 
a public outside their immediate circles. The criterion, then, might be 
the extent to which a theatre group satisfies a theatre need. 

The colleges, first. Fifteen years ago there would have been no 
question of the most important name on a New England campus. But 
Harvard made no attempt to retain the late George Pierce Baker, and 
the theatre there has since been an unwelcome stepchild. The Harvard 
Dramatic Club has its fair years and bad; at the moment it is pre- 
dominantly social. The promising Poets’ Theatre has expired. The 
Harvard Student Union dramatic group has made two excellent 
productions, The Cradle Will Rock and Bury the Dead, with the assist- 
ance of outside talent. No group whatever receives the slightest 
encouragement from the university administration, whose notion of 
the functioning theatre is limited to courses in platform speaking and 
the like. The place of the old 47 Workshop is now most nearly ap- 
proached by Marston Balch’s drama department at Tufts, which 
holds the ideal of the rounded theatre of writers, players, designers; 
depending only on undergraduates, Mr. Balch has established in two 
years a genuine theatre centre. At Boston College the Rev. John L. 
Bonn, S. J., a sensitive director, who supplements his student group 
with occasional professional players, has done equally skilful work with 
the classics and modern plays. Esther Willard Bates, at Boston Univer- 
sity, has for years trained first-rate teachers of pageantry and religious 
drama. Edith Margaret Smaill’s Theatre Workshop at Wellesley has 
been venturing in co-operative dance-music projects. Beyond this, 
university and college theatres in widening circles of influence and 
importance turn New England into a major theatre training ground. 
Amherst, Holyoke, Smith, Williams, in Massachusetts, Bennington 
and Dartmouth, the University of Maine further north, Yale to the 
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south — to mention only the most obvious —all have their well 
developed drama departments and their fine theatre buildings, actual 
or in prospect, but these are not related to Boston’s problem. 

Here, even without the community theatres, is a source which 
might do much to atone for the commercial theatre’s lapses; and very 
often it would measure up to professional theatre standards — the 
Harvard Student Union Bury the Dead, for instance, or the Boston 
College Second Spring, a brilliant production of Emmet Lavery’s play 
about Cardinal Newman. Naturally, the community theatres are even 
more numerous and productive. They are, like the suburbs in which 
they exist, local, self-governing and independent without being 
provincial, and in their organization they follow the vigorous sim- 
plicity of the New England town plan. 

Typical of the best of them are the Arlington Friends of the Drama, 
now in their seventeenth year — eight productions every season; 
careful casting to prevent ‘typing’ and cliques; a generally popular 
choice of plays, including one musical; membership participation in 
technical and artistic aspects of production. It is no wonder that their 
public thinks of theatre in terms of the group that provides it regu- 
larly and well. The Concord Players, organized in 1919 but tracing 
their tradition back to the Alcott sisters and the plays they gave in 
Orchard House, not only serve their community and neighboring 
towns but entertain visiting troupes. The Tavern Players of Lynn also 
travel, presenting four children’s and four adult plays annually and 
billing themselves as the ‘tributary theatre of the North Shore’; they 
organized six years ago and their membership now includes several 
towns. The Belmont Dramatic Club (350 members) offers two or 
three productions a year in the Town Hall. The Cambridge Social 
Dramatic Club, formed in 1889, has inherited some alumni of ‘47’; it 
presents three plays a year in Brattle Hall. The Wellesley Players 
Club and the Players of West Newton have existed for twenty-eight 
years and fifty-two years, respectively, and offer a trio of shows each 
season. Continuously since 1877, the Footlight Club of Jamaica 
Plain has produced carefully, with taste and courage; now owns its 
own theatre and is a distinct factor in the life of the community. So 
are the Amateurs of Brookline, who began as a social group, placed 
emphasis increasingly on theatre excellence, and now have a public of 
about 1500 persons for each of their three annual offerings. Among 
those who have been on the club’s roster are Vinton Freedley, Dor- 
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othy Sands, Royal Beal and William Williams. 


But not all the communities are outside Boston proper. On Beacon 
Hill, since 1929, the Ford Hall Players have been developing a 
large and responsive audience and, under the direction of Lilian 
Arnold, a company capable of a wide range of plays and of more 
experimentation than most community theatres dare to attempt. 
They have given Boston its first glimpse of We the People, Awake and 
Sing and Hotel Universe, as well as a series of one-acters by local 
playwrights. A healthy total of twelve performances is the minimum 
for each of five seasonal productions. 

Settlement houses such as Elisabeth Peabody House and Lincoln 
House have their producing groups of long standing. Last season the 
former gave a first Boston showing of Victor Wolfson’s Excursion and 
its Operetta Company celebrated its twelfth year with a spectacular 
production of The Yeomen of the Guard. The latter celebrated its 
fifteenth year with Bury the Dead and King Lear, its sixty-third 
Shakespearean production. 

Now in its second season, Edwin Burr Pettet’s New England 
Repertory Company has found the going hard but has followed its 
ideal with integrity if not always striking wisdom in play selection. 
As yet it is repertory in name only, but the ten productions Mr. 
Pettet has made will some day be rotated in a valuable cycle of plays 
that deserve to live — as at Jasper Deeter’s Hedgerow Theatre where 
Mr. Pettet, an actor-manager, received his training. The Great God 
Brown, Liliom, The Emperor Fones and My Heart's in the Highlands 
have been among his bills, each running from three to five nights. It is 
a full-time company that exists for and almost in the theatre, living 
the communal life, working slowly into a play and intent on its sig- 
nificance as a whole. It is a difficult goal he has set — a company of 
players who can think their way through a play and act it with cor- 
responding skill. With their latest production, the Boston premiére of 
My Heart's in the Highlands, they seemed finally to have come into 
their own. 

These are a few of the theatre highlights — but typical, and suffi- 
cient to the point — outside the commercial stage’s sphere in Boston. 
Their most valuable accomplishment is the creation of theatre inter- 
est, and the sustaining of it by work done on high artistic levels. Their 
greatest fault is their failure to develop writing talent or to cultivate 
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Tested by Time: The Comedy of Errors at the Pasadena Community Play- 
house; and The Fan, by Carlo Goldoni, at the Erskine School in Boston. 
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SCENE DESIGN: CONCEPTION AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Spencer Davies, of the Goodman Memorial Theatre in Chicago, is the rare 
designer who knows before it is built how he wants a scene to look, can draw 
his conception, and follow it through to achievement in the final setting. 
Here we see designs and sets for two Goodman Theatre productions this 
year: Family Portrait was directed by Maurice Gnesin, and the Merry Wives 
of Windsor by David Itkin. Virginia Opsvig costumed both plays. 
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‘Great folk are known by the steeds they ride!’ 


Act II, scene 5, of Peer Gynt, Amherst College Masquers, directed by Curtis 
Canfield; designer, Charles Rogers; technical director, Ralph Magoun. Peer 
Gynt played by Rohn Reber; The Woman in Green, Katharine Canfield. 
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regional material. The urgent question now is: how best can they 
further serve the community theatre idea? 

Ideally, the answer is a community art centre, a showcase for 
productions that now slip away unseen by many who would see them 
if opportunity were given; a clearing-house for ideas; a place for the 
stimulating give-and-take of theatrical experience and learning. The 
fact is, such a plan is now under way, looking toward the occupation 
of a house like the Repertory Theatre, one of the finest intimate 
playhouses in the country, superbly equipped — and waiting. As 
proposed by the New England Town Hall, such a centre would not 
represent the gamble that properly frightens most theatre groups, 
because they would be only one aspect of it. Neither would they be 
giving up the ties that link them to their own communities. They 
would merely be enlarging their field of operations, and no one would 
lose seriously if the public that wants to see good theatre steadily and 
at rational prices turns out to be smaller than one suspects it is. 

But there is good reason to think that that public is very large, 
indeed, and that it will respond if given the chance that a central 
theatre would provide, just as it responded to the Federal Theatre. 
The result would find Boston’s Tribuatry Theatre not only answering 
a local need but taking its place in the National Theatre scheme. 


In the Circle Around Dallas 


JOHN WILLIAM ROGERS 


FLOUR AR EM TO , 


WENTY years ago, the Southwest responded strongly to the civic 

fashion in little theatres. Many groups were started primarily 
because news came that the next town was organizing and the novel 
prospect of becoming an actor sounded alluring. Naturally, the major- 
ity of these ventures were wilting before they were well launched and 
more soon languished when the people at the head had their meagre 
say and began to repeat themselves in the productions. Today 
amorphous groups still spring up to offer a play or two, but it is chiefly 
the half dozen firmly established theatres which have been functioning 
in one form or another for over a decade that have significance. And 
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here, as elsewhere, the vitality of the tributary theatre has begun to 
associate itself markedly with the colleges. 

Dallas is the metropolis of the Southwest and fairly at its centre. 
The world hereabouts is spacious, but a circle drawn around Dallas 
with a radius of 250 miles will give a representative area in which to 
discover what is happening. 

Two hundred miles to the east — just over the Texas border — lies 
Shreveport, Louisiana. The Shreveport Little Theatre, founded in 
1922, has consistently held its place under a series of able directors 
that have included Arthur Maitland, Talbot Pearson and — for the 
past four seasons — John Wray Young, a product of the University of 
Iowa Theatre. A number of years ago the group attained its own 
playhouse which stands entirely unencumbered by debt. It is a 
charming building of English half-timbered architecture which seats 
288 persons with ample backstage room and a comfortable foyer. 

With but a single paid assistant and a carpenter, about 300 players 
and technicians from the townspeople take part in its seven produc- 
tions each season. The audience for each play averages about 2000 
persons — roughly two per cent of the population — with 1800 sub- 
scription members. Parties frequently come from neighboring towns. 

All members of the theatre are eligible to act and take part in its 
productions and frequently more than 200 actors and backstage crew 
are present for the first tryout. Mr. Young has developed his the- 
atre on a single premise, ‘that the community creating its own theatre 
wants but one thing — the experience of fine theatre’. The best plays 
of recent seasons with an eye upon what Broadway is doing seem to 
be what Shreveport likes. Within the year four productions have 
been Our Town, Kiss the Boys Goodbye, The Gentle People and Fane 
Eyre. 

At Tyler, an old East Texas town that has experienced a tremen- 
dous impetus from being in the midst of the great East Texas oil 
field, there has for a number of years been a little theatre tradition 
which has resulted in building recently one of the most impressive 
little theatres in the country. A succession of directors in the past 
two seasons, however, has made a definite policy impossible. 

Two hundred and fifty miles south of Dallas, Houston, the great 
port of Texas on the Gulf, is probably the fastest growing city in the 
United States. The Houston Little Theatre has been one of the per- 
manent groups that has functioned with a backing of representative 
citizens. For the past several seasons, under the direction of Henning 
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Nelms, it has been supplying contemporary drama that otherwise 
might not be seen. Beside its regular playhouse productions the Little 
Theatre has sponsored a workshop where a variety of plays, melo- 
dramas and musicals have been given experimental production. 

More unexpected has been the development of the Community 
Players there since 1936. In that year, Margot Jones, a youthful 
native Texan with a compelling interest in the theatre, had a job in 
the city’s recreation department. Determined to secure a theatre, 
she asked the Park Department to let her use its community play- 
house on Buffalo Bayou, and wrote a story for the papers explaining 
her plans and calling for volunteer actors. Seven turned up — all 
of whom she used in a production of The Importance of Being Earnest. 

In four years her actors have grown from seven to 270 with as 
many more workers backstage. Her playhouse has increased from one 
to two and her productions from four a season to eighteen. Wishing 
to continue productions through Houston’s tropical summer, she 
obtained permission to turn an air conditioned bridge lounge in the 
Hotel Lamar into an intimate theatre seating one hundred persons. In 
six weeks she cleared $1500. 

Miss Jones’ achievement has been rewarded by a special job 
created for her in the Park Department as director. She now manages 
both her theatres with a permanent staff of twelve people ‘who have 
gotten their jobs by doing them better than anyone else’. Red tape 
and politics are cut out. Everyone is eligible in the open tryouts and 
the director’s word is final in matters of management. The Buffalo 
Bayou Theatre seats 250 people; at prices so modest that anyone 
who can attend a movie can afford to pay them, each production 
plays to crowded houses for five nights. The Community Players 
make a proud boast: with no outside backing, they have never been 
in the red. 

Austin, two hundred miles south of Dallas in Central Texas, is 
not only the capital but the seat of the State University with its 
10,000 students. Last year the University’s long contemplated De- 
partment of Fine Arts was established with James Parke as the head 
of the drama department. Professor Parke was formerly in the English 
department and for a number of years was director of the Curtain 
Club, the university's undergraduate dramatic association founded by 
Stark Young in his Texas days. 

The avowed purpose of this newly organized department of drama 
is that over a period of four years its students will be able to work 
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with and see in actual productions of their own making the world’s 
best drama from the Greeks to the present time, with special emphasis 
both upon experimental theatre and the writing and production of 
original scripts. The first step in the experimental field was in the 
writing and presentation last year of a pageant with a speaking chorus 
of 250, which was attended by 60,000 people. 

Besides Mr. Parke, five trained specialists are on the drama school 
faculty giving instruction and assistance. One of these is E. P. Conkle, 
who has become resident playwright, teaching two courses in the art 
of playwriting and spending time in actual creative writing himself. 
Two of his scripts, Gold is Where You Don’t Find It and Fohnny 
Appleseed, were produced this season. 

The drama department collaborating with the Curtain Club in 
1938-39 produced Idiot’s Delight, High Tor, Marco Polo and The 
Front Page, while in the season just past they have given Beggar on 
Horseback, The Devil’s Disciple, Our Town, and plan to offer The 
Shoemakers’ Holiday. Numerous informal experimental productions 
and productions of original scripts also have taken place, and church 
drama in Austin has received a definite stimulus from the university’s 
drama activities, with directors from the drama department students. 

Last spring the department of painting, headed by Ward Lock- 
wood, and the department of music joined with the drama department 
in the production of Marco Polo with results that promise repetition 
of this sort of interdepartmental collaboration. 

On the way up from Austin, a hundred miles from Dallas, you 
come to Baylor University at Waco. Single-handed in this school of 
some 2500 students, another native Texan is doing such extraordinary 
things in the field of drama that his work deserves special mention. 
Paul Baker, who was head of the dramatic activities of Baylor in the 
early thirties, left for two years on a Rockefeller grant at Yale and 
then took a trip around the world on his own initiative to study the 
theatre. A year ago he returned to Waco, and in spite of teaching 
eighteen hours a week, he has been able to unite both the student body 
and the townspeople in a series of productions. 

Letting his students in acting, lighting, directing and scenery 
design learn from practical productions, this season he has offered 
Our Town, Fashion and My Heart's in the Highlands with undergradu- 
ates, and combined undergraduates and townspeople in an elaborate 
production of The American Way. In The American Way he utilized 
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dramatic directors from the high schools as assistant directors, and 
cast different mass scenes from different groups — one scene composed 
entirely of business girls, another of high school students. Also, where 
he can get a guarantee of as much as $35, he takes his productions 
into small neighboring towns that have never seen spoken drama. 
Our Town, trouping to seven communities, played to 3500 people. 

Still another activity of Mr. Baker is his ‘Wagon Troupers’. 
Borrowing a truck from the recreation department of the city, his 
students rigged up a stage upon it. The procedure, when a performance 
is planned, is to drive down into the Negro or the Mexican quarter of 
the town: then, in the immemorial style of troupers, to set about 
attracting a crowd on the spot and without charge to offer such plays 
as Pierre Patelin and Fack-and-the-Beanstalk. 

To the north of Dallas, a hundred miles or so up in Oklahoma, 
further groups are carrying on the non-professional tradition. At Tulsa 
the Tulsa Little Theatre continues its career under Richard Mansfield 
Dickinson, and at Oklahoma City the Theatre Guild, sponsored by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce under the direction of Joe Gifford, 
has for many seasons found favor presenting Broadway successes. 

The School of Drama of the University of Oklahoma at Norman 
is one of the oldest and the most active in the Southwest, having just 
completed its thirteenth season. Part of the College of Fine Arts of 
the University, it offers a Master of Fine Arts degree in Drama. Its 
staff, headed by Rupel J. Jones, gives courses in production, acting, 
playwriting, design, radio and all the technical aspects of stagecraft. 
This year it had no less than one hundred and twenty-six majors, 
including graduate students. Mr. Jones has organized meetings of the 
National Theatre Conference, conducted play contests and is generally 
active as a leader in his region. In summer he takes his ‘troupe’ on the 
road for a five-week tour through the State of Oklahoma, and this 
year as far from home as Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Outstanding productions of recent years have been High Tor, 
Noah, Fohnny Fohnson, Caponsacchi, Hedda Gabler, The School for 
Husbands, The Adding Machine, R. U. R. and A Thousand Years Ago. 
A typical season would include five or six of such major productions, 
one of which would be the Oklahoma prize play. The studio theatre 
gives some sixty one-acters and a Shakespeare play is produced in the 
outdoor amphitheatre every summer. Although graduate and former 
students have appeared in good roles on Broadway, the director of the 
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school says that the majority of his former students have entered the 
teaching profession. He feels that this group is rendering the greatest 
service to the Southwest as they are slowly but surely raising the 
standard, not only in selecting plays but also in producing them. 

At Oklahoma City the ‘Red Dust Theatre’, a group of frank 
labor sympathizers and affiliated with the New Theatre League of 
New York City, is one of similar groups now formed in the Southwest. 
Five of them held a conference in Oklahoma City in March. One of 
these, which is in Dallas, has been active more than a year. A visit 
to their performances revealed the familiar emphasis upon propaganda 
rather than quality either in drama or production. 

In Dallas itself, the chief expression of the non-professional theatre 
for almost twenty years has been the Dallas Little Theatre. It has 
long been outstanding through the Southwest in community theatre 
activities, and by 1927 it was regarded with sufficient local enthusiasm 
to be able to build a $120,000 plant for its special use. Between the 
years of 1935 and 1939 its activities went into a slump which seriously 
affected its prestige and threatened to destroy the existence of the 
theatre itself. At a critical moment, however, a responsible group of 
citizens stepped into the breach and with considerable effort have 
managed to turn the tide. After careful consideration of the problems, 
Lester Lang was appointed director to take over his duties in Sep- 
tember 1939. With a series of vital and skilful productions — among 
them Our Town, Accent on Youth and Fulius Caesar in modern dress, 
Mr. Lang has been rapidly recapturing the public imagination and 
interest which had sunk to the vanishing point. To undo the damage 
done by an indifferent board of directors (which did not even meet for 
over a year during the most critical period of the theatre’s history), 
time will be required. But there has been evidence, if the theatre 
continues on its present course with Mr. Lang at the helm, that it will 
not only regain its lost ground but that immediately ahead are some 
of the most impressive achievements of its entire career. 
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IOWA PREMIERE 


‘Tradition says you shall 
never tell a Paul Bunyan 
tale as you heard or read 
it... . You shall em- 
bellish it with inven- 
tion which you by some 
peculiar intuition know 
to be true.’ This is the 
program note to E. P. 
Conkle’s Paul and the 
Blue Ox, which had its 
premiére this year at 
the University of lowa, 
directed by Theodore 
Viehman. The settings 
were designed by Arnold 
S. Gillette, costumes by 
Helen Forrest Lauterer. 
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Adventures in Cooperation 


I. Choric Dance-drama 


6 yo enlarged festival of dance, drama and music which the newly 
organized Bennington School of the Arts is initiating this August 
is in part an outgrowth of the Bennington School of the Dance, whose 
six-year record of achievement is well known to THEATRE ARTS readers. 
But the plan also extends into the winter on an undergraduate yet 
professional level, a program of collaborative projects in the perform- 
ing arts that has been carried on for some time as an integral part of 
the regular college curriculum. The most daring of these ventures dur- 
ing the past year — a proclamation, as it were, of the purposes of the 
School under its administrative head, Mary Jo Shelly — was last 
winter’s production of The Bridge. 

At first sight, a less promising opportunity for fusing dance, 
drama, choral speech, music and stage design into effective theatre 
could scarcely be imagined than Hart Crane’s knotty masterpiece. 
The poetry is difficult, the structure involved, the dramatic values 
almost perversely obscured. And yet when the poem was chosen as the 
script for a major experiment in joint production, it was in response to 
something deeply challenging in the work itself and in the poet’s 


conception of its import. 

What I am really handling, you see, is the Myth of America . . . history 
and fact, location, etc., all have to be transfigured into abstract form that 
would almost function independently of its subject matter. The initial im- 
pulses of our people will have to be gathered up toward the climax of the 
bridge, symbol of our constructive future, our unique identity. . . . Thou- 
sands of strands have had to be searched for, sorted and interwoven. . . . 
It has taken a great deal of energy. . . . I feel as though I were dancing on 
dynamite these days . . . so absolute and elaborated has become the con- 
ception. . . . If I do succeed, such a waving of banners, such ascent of 
towers, such dancing, etc., will never before have been put down on paper. 
With so dramatic a goal in mind, the result for a poet of Crane’s 


make-up and mode of writing could only be a script, that is to say, a 
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play half-uncovered in the words actually set down. The lines of the 
poem obviously cry for speech, but there is more to it as theatre than 
that. A legendry derived from the American story, place-names rich 
in national memories, mythic heroes of our own past, the voices of 
solitaries and groups, the dances of natural forces and of human be- 
ings singly and en masse — these are the elements of choric drama 
and they are embedded in the poem; but the play that is there floats 
beneath the surface — like reality within a dream — awaiting the 
interpreter and actual theatre presentation to be fully revealed. 

In order to make a production out of the poem, it was necessary to 
sift out the dramatis personae, articulate the dialogue, parse the choral 
passages and plot the action as a series of actor-and-chorus move- 
ments in dance-drama form, with a speaking chorus in addition to 
carry the remainder of the poem, and singing choir and chamber or- 
chestra (flute, oboes, clarinets, French horn, double bass, piano, banjo 
and percussion) to enrich the tonal and emotional background. The 
book was produced without eliding a line or changing the order of a 
word in the sections of the poem chosen for use. Each episode was 
conceived as a problem in theatre space, the locales combining into a 
many-dimensioned set unified in terms of the symbol of the bridge. 

All this was the work of the director, Arch Lauterer. From there 
on, the project became in fact, as it already had been in conception, a 
cooperative venture. The movement of the dance chorus and the 
speaking mimes as well was in charge of Martha Hill. Ben Belitt 
supervised the delivery of the lines, synchronizing a wide variety and 
range of speech nuances to the dance movement. The orchestra, and 
a singing choir directed by Hope Miller, projected the musical score 
specially composed and conducted by Gregory Tucker. A technical 
staff composed of students, to complement the student cast, con- 
structed sets, executed the costumes and engineered the performances 
behind stage. 

Such details, however, fail to suggest the completeness with which 
individual tasks were correlated and absorbed into one collectively- 
conceived responsibility. The Bridge, so to speak, was cast in one 
piece, with the same concentrated excitement that attended Cellini’s 
famous casting of the ‘Perseus’. Nothing else mattered or seemed to be 
on anyone’s mind. For weeks meals were ordered, conversation con- 
ducted, banter passed back and forth 2 /a Hart Crane. Like a genera- 
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tor throbbing in some power house, the poem became the campus 
prime mover, sole source of power and light. In such an atmosphere of 
sustained creative endeavor, the evenings of actual performance took 
on the form not of aesthetic events but emotional culminations too 
immediate and vital to be evaluated in coldly critical terms. The ex- 
perience rose above the customary pleasurable excitement of the 
well-played play to a level of direct communication and participation 
whose ultimate height of ecstasy the choric drama has always sought. 

The production left nonetheless a deposit of significant critical 
truths. Poetry, especially modern poetry, when it is spoken, acted, 
sung and danced, can be made to live in a manner too seldom experi- 
enced by a book-minded generation. The modern dance idiom is 
uniquely adapted for expressing the feelings and the values of con- 
temporary experience in simple and evocative terms. Choral speaking, 
shrewdly handled, is a theatre component of unexpected power and 
range. All that is conventional and mannered in modern music quietly 
falls away when it accepts the task of supporting the contemporary 
stage. A set functionally designed and lighted is an emotional instru- 
ment of the first magnitude. Finally, a theatre which employs all of its 
resources to create some significant myth is the most forceful means of 
expression that the human imagination possesses. Intimations of this 
truth have been knocking about for years, and the truth is at least as 
old as the Greeks; but it is seldom that one sees it actually demon- 
strated in so direct and conclusive a fashion. 





Program signet for Moliére’s School 
for Husbands, presented by Paint and 
Patches of Sweet Briar in Virginia. 
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II. ‘The Strength of a City 


A University-Made Documentary Film 


SAWYER FALK 


— weE decided at Syracuse University to make a documentary 
film in sound on 35 mm. stock (we had already experimented 
with the fictional type) we set down certain requirements that the 
project should meet. The film should be free of all classroom pedantry 
and ivory-tower aesthetics. It should stay close to some vital problem 
of everyday living with all the direct, hard contacts that that implied. 
It should be fashioned to meet as large an audience as possible. 

We were not interested in any particular propaganda; we had no 
axe to grind. Rather were we eager to show how a social problem or a 
civic issue might be translated into cinematic material. For in such a 
transmutation we hoped that the students engaged in the project 
would be confronted with technical and artistic problems common to 
cinema-making in general. Joris Ivens had told us that the documen- 
tary could well be ‘the training ground for all filmic methods’. 

To give our subject matter due actuality we resolved to seek 
subsidy in part from a source outside the university; we would thus be 
obliged to stress the practical needs of our job, since the problem in- 
volved would, to some extent, be influenced by the demands or desires 
of the organization which saw fit to help us financially. We needed 
money for raw stock (4000 feet) and for the developing and the print- 
ing of the film. The five hundred dollars that this entailed was really a 
small amount and we might with a little pressure have secured it from 
the university itself despite the fact that it had already financed the 
rest of the enterprise, particularly the leasing of the 35 mm. sound- 
camera equipment, and was besides putting at our disposal the pro- 
jection and sound equipment at the university theatre. And these 
were not inconsiderable items. But we sought deliberately for an 
actual situation with all the limitations and demands inherent in it. 

In the course of our explorations in and about the city of Syracuse 
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Our city stretches out before us, o Its industrialists — large headed and 
the symbol and the tangible evidence exact. 
of our everyday life. 
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And the Miracle of birth! This mortared stone on welded steel. 
The child himself! a 


The citizen of tomorrow! 
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For at all times‘and in all ways their Wherein lies its strength? In the full- 
health must be guarded, carefully and ness of its manifold activities that 
scrupulously guarded. shape its commerce and its trade? 
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Dartmouth is another college where fine courses in film-making supplement 
theatre practice. Two plays on this year’s schedule were My Heart's in the 
Highlands, directed by Theodore Packard; settings by Charles Weinberg; 
and Prologue to Glory, by E. P. Conkle, directed by Warner Bentley with 


settings by A. S. Eiseman. 
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we found that we could readily interest an aviation school (which had 
just opened its doors for flying students), a ceramics factory (that 
turns out quantities of dishes, plates and saucers) and a state-wide 
dairy organization. All of these we rejected because the particular 
emphases demanded in each case would have turned our film from the 
purposes and objectives of the documentary into those of that less 
interesting classification — the industrial film. None of these concerns 
were willing for us to make a film for them unless we forced the picture 
into a piece of advertising. None of them had the vision and communal 
spirit of the British Commercial Gas Association which allowed Elton 
and Anstey to make Housing Problems although the subject matter 
had nothing to do with the possible sale of its products — gas, light 
and coke. We turned down the offer of the Red Cross because its 
theme, as we envisioned it, was too simple. We turned down a political 
party because the ins-and-outs of its propaganda were too complex. 
We decided to make a film for the Syracuse Community Chest. This 
organization set down its stipulations and we in turn set down ours. 
Out of these joined objectives grew the framework for the film. 

The Community Chest insisted that the picture should not be (as 
its representative expressed it) ‘too arty’; that it should not be more 
than 1100 feet in length (one reel) since the intention was to show it at 
clubs, luncheons, and so forth, on a single portable projector; that it 
concern itself with the thirty-eight agencies that the Chest supported; 
that it be sufficiently cogent in its propaganda; and that it be com- 
pleted and ready for exhibition within the space of two months. 

On our part we insisted that we be allowed to hold to a high 
standard of artistry; that from the thirty-eight agencies we would be 
given a free hand to select such material as seemed to us cinematically 
useful and to reject the rest; that we be permitted to phrase the com- 
mentary to the film (in tune with the utilitarian poetry — direct yet 
imaginative — of Lorenz’s The River, Steiner and Van Dyke’s The 
City, and General Motors’ Futurama and the Consolidated Edison’s 
The City of Light commentaries at the New York World’s Fair) in a 
kind of cadenced prose rather than in the banalities of the usual cam- 
paign talks; that the propaganda be as unobtrusive as possible and the 
Community Chest be mentioned no more than three times. 

After these conditions had been agreed upon, the project was im- 
mediately taken into the classroom. Students in the Cinema Apprecia- 
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tion and the Cinema Technique courses were given pamphlets, bulle- 
tins — summaries, statistics, surveys — charts, graphs, figures and 
compilations — appeals and exhortations — social studies and welfare 
treatises. The thirty-eight agencies were studied and discussed for 
days. We were trying to absorb and understand thoroughly the policy 
and philosophy of communal free-giving and its relation to the civic 
virtues. We were looking for a theme around which to build a scenario. 

Here was unquestionably one of the most difficult problems in the 
entire project: out of a great bulk of material to distil some theme or 
motif. Upon this solution depended the whole film — artistry, utility, 
everything. 

Our proposition, it seemed, divided itself into three principal 
parts: (1) the presentation of as many of the agencies as possible in 
order to show the vast scope of the Community Chest activities; 
(2) the inculcation, somehow, of the philosophy behind the Chest’s 
policies; (3) the relation of such a philosophy to the principles of 
American democracy as practised in a city of 250,000 people. All this 
had to be done succinctly in 1100 feet of film. 

It was evident that proficiency in the job depended fundamentally 
on the selection of the material, the arrangement of the acquired 
footage and the nature and quality of the commentary. Moreover, the 
scenario must have shape and a sense of progression. To acquire these 
attributes we built the shooting-script around the very simple scheme 
of the chronology of the life of a citizen — birth, childhood, adoles- 
cence, adulthood, old age. 

Gathering the material to fit the needs of this scenario was a time- 
consuming job that took us all over the city and the countryside at all 
hours of the day and night. Our itinerary included, among other 
places: hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged, homes for the blind; 
clinics, a free dispensary and innumerable social centres; a high school, 
a university, an art museum, a public library; a canning factory, a 
typewriter manufacturing plant, a steel plow forge, a power plant; 
department stores, five-and-tens, banks and business offices; railroad 
yards and construction jobs; a chemistry laboratory; the Y.W.C.A. 
swimming pool, the Y.M.C.A. gymnasium; a Boy Scout’s camp and a 
Girl Scout’s camp; parks, the residential district, the business district; 
homes, office buildings and the City Hall. 

Altogether we shot some 3000 feet of film. Recorded on our cel- 
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luloid were business men, doctors, policemen, politicians, teachers, 
masons, iron workers, truckdrivers, salesgirls, housewives, nurses; new- 
born babes and tottering old men; athletes, male and female; white 
men, Indians, Negroes; Jews, Protestants, Catholics — all citizens 
stepping out as representatives of a community of a quarter of a mil- 
lion people. 

A mere recital of the places visited and the shots made of things 
animate and inanimate convinced us that these agencies we had 
photographed were truly part of the warp and woof of civic life. Here 
at last was our theme! ‘That democratic urge, that deathless hope — 
towards the brotherhood of man.’ This bound everything together. 
Besides, it had an immense emotional appeal to the average movie- 
goer who at the same time was an average citizen. 

Around this theme the commentary was written to correspond, in 
whole and in part, to the 3000 feet of film we had shot. This mating of 
visual image and sound was a laborious and painstaking job. We 
worked with a laboratory ‘test print’ (a very rough copy of what the 
final print would be like). Time after time this was run through the 
projector at the university theatre while the commentary, also in 
rough form, was intoned along with the screenings. The attempt was 
to effect an absolute synchronization — commentary, organ music, 
pictures in motion. 

All this while the editing was taking place. The film was cut here, 
the commentary there; or sections of both were slashed simultane- 
ously. A portion of the commentary would be longer than the footage 
to which it was related but so satisfactory that it could not be pared 
down; in such a case the camera was packed and taken back to the 
location to shoot more material. The music (composed by a student 
especially for the film) was in many instances so expressive that it 
could well supplant bits of the commentary. So it went, time after 
time. Three thousand feet through the projector at first, then 2500, 
2000, 1500, 1400 and finally the 1100 feet needed, with verbal com- 
ment and music matched to it. 

This, however, was not all. Here were twelve minutes of motion 
pictures and a potential twelve minutes of sound to accompany them. 
Potential only, for the commentary and music, though by now ac- 
curately measured, had not been recorded. So the whole process was 
repeated until we had four or five sound tracks from which to choose. 
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The recordings were made by a variable density system with noise 
reduction and were scored by means of a mechanical interlock with the 
ordinary booth projectors. 

By this time our supply of raw film stock was running low. I men- 
tion this because here was an economic consideration which pre- 
cluded certain artistic embellishments we desired. Our plan was to use 
a chorus of mixed voices, singing especially composed music, in order 
to relieve the tedium of plain organ music. But mechanical difficulties, 
missed cues, lack of synchronization, made it necessary to reject such 
recordings as we had made of the group. With considerable reluctance 
we were forced to omit this important contribution from the picture. 

After making titles and doing some minor editing our part of the job 
was done. The rest was a matter of developing and printing. This 
work, for the final print, we farmed out to a professional studio. A 
complete print was viewed and approved by an executive of Loew’s, 
Inc. On the following week’s bill it was the principal short subject — 
the first college-made motion picture in sound on 35 mm. stock to be 
shown in a commercial theatre. 

It should be added as a footnote that the Community Chest ex- 
ceeded its campaign mark of $600,000 for the first time in a decade. 
This may be interpreted as you will. 


III. Intimate Opera 
WAYNE W. SHEPARD 


a Riverside Opera Association of Riverside, California, began 
its eighth season in October with a repeat performance of J/ 
Trovatore. Each year more than 5000 people witness its fifteen per- 
formances, and 250 participants share in the productions of what is 
believed to be the only community opera group in the United States 
giving consecutive seasons of opera in English. These operas are 
presented in English for the educational opportunity they offer, and 
also to serve as a training ground for those who wish to enter opera as 
a profession properly schooled in the traditional technique. 
Riverside may be called a typically prosperous, small American 
city with a population of 38,000. It is the second largest city within a 
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twenty-five-mile radius in Southern California, in a district known as 
the Citrus Belt, and it is fifty miles east of Los Angeles. About 200,000 
reside in this area. Riverside’s chief business enterprises are centred in 
the growing and marketing of citrus, nut and olive products. Here 
opera must compete and work with the Community Players, four 
movie houses, events in the large muncipal auditorium and in the 
schools, symphony orchestra and small festivals. 

The Opera Association was founded on the dream of Marcella 
Craft, who returned to her girlhood home in Riverside after a long and 
brilliant career as prima donna of the Munich Royal Opera and other 
great opera houses of Europe. Miss Craft wished to establish a small 
company which should provide young singers with an opportunity to 
sing in opera and at the same time offer the public thoroughly good 
performances of grand opera at a minimum of cost. Enlisting the 
enthusiastic support and aid of a number of prominent musicians in 
the region, Miss Craft’s dream became a reality in the spring of 1931. 
The enormous cultural and educational value of such an enterprise 
was recognized at once, and the school administration and the River- 
side Board of Education arranged to sponsor it as a part of the Adult 
Education program of the Riverside Junior College, making available 
to the Opera Association the talent and facilities of the college. 

The Riverside Opera Association has produced thirty operas with 
a total of 101 performances, with only seven repeat productions. There 
have been two Pacific Coast premiéres, Dr. Ernest Carter’s American 
folk opera, The White Bird, and Puccini’s one-act tragedy, // Tabarro. 
For the past several years five operas have been produced with three 
performances each, on alternate evenings. Although no special restric- 
tions are placed on the productions, some shows requiring heavy 
royalties — like La Bohéme and Madame Butterfly — cannot be ob- 
tained, while spectacle-type operas such as 4ida and Samson and 
Delilah are too large for the stage. Production costs eliminate others. 

The available performers must also be considered, that is, the type 
and kind of voice, physique, experience, musicianship and last ap- 
pearance before the public. The active personnel is, however, not con- 
fined to Riverside. All of the cities of the Citrus Belt contribute singers 
and instrumentalists. Many leads come from Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Hollywood, Santa Ana, San Bernardino and Redlands. No singer is 
paid a fee, since the organization is operated and maintained for his 
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benefit. The chorus of thirty or forty voices is drawn from the choral 
singers of the locality. A thoroughly competent and routined orchestra 
of twenty-five to thirty pieces is maintained. This year, for the first 
time, the Opera Association has a working agreement with the Fed- 
eral Music Project whereby chorus and orchestra will be augmented to 
give the balance necessary for a finished production. 

The operas are presented in the junior college auditorium which 
has a seating capacity of 600, and a thirty-five by forty foot stage with 
a proscenium arch of twenty feet. 

The general policies and financial affairs of the organization are in 
the hands of twelve members. The enterprise is operated upon a strict 
budget and expenses are kept as low as possible consistent with good 
performances. Apart from the valuable assistance afforded by associa- 
tion with the educational system, the Opera depends for financial sup- 
port entirely upon box-office receipts and season ticket sales. It has the 
enviable record of seven consecutive seasons without a deficit. At the 
same time, it is definitely dedicated to the maintenance of an ex- 
tremely low price level, since it is another of the primary objectives to 
make it possible for everyone to hear opera and thus to generate a 
more widespread public for this great musico-dramatic art. 

As a permanent institution, the Riverside Opera is taking its 
place as a vital factor in the development of music and as a demonstra- 
tion of what can be done in making opera a part of our national life. 


Room Service com- 
ing up! Program 
signet for the perform- 


ance by the Central 
Drama Group of the 
Chicago Park District. 
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Adventures in operetta and opera: The Serenade, by the University of lowa 
Music Department; Herald Stark, director. // Seraglio, presented by the 
Drama Department of the University of Michigan with the School of Music 
and Department of Physical Education; Valentine Windt, director. 


F. W. Ouradnik 





ORPHEUS AT VASSAR 











ORPHEUS AT VASSAR 


As the first production of Vassar’s seventy-fifth anniversary year, the 
Experimental Theatre presented Gluck’s opera Orpheus as a pantomime to 
recorded music. The performance was directed by Esther Porter Power, with 
choreography by Mary Elizabeth Whitney. Helen Douglas designed the 
unit setting and the projections were by Janette Laidlaw, Jean MacInnis 
and Jane O’Connor. In the scene from Act I on the opposite page, Orpheus 
commands: ‘To Eurydice all funeral honors pay.’ In Act II, scene i, Orpheus 
with his lyre and singing faces the Furies of Hades. And in Act III, above, 
Eurydice entreats Orpheus to look at her. 






















YANKEE DOODLE BOY 


Two scene designs by Ralph Brow 
for the Catholic University produ 
tion of this musical show built arouné 
the life of George M. Cohan. The shor 
was written by Walter Kerr and Le 
Brady, and staged by Mr. Kerr. Thi 
Hoffman Studios of Washington, D. G 
staged the dances, and Mary Ang 
LaCovis did the costumes. : 
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IV. Musical Biography 
WALTER KERR 


EORGE M. COHAN ordered a dish of pistachio ice cream, lit a 
G cigarette, and shifted his chair nearer the window that looked 
out on Central Park. “A musical show at the University, is that it?’ 

“Yes, Mr. Cohan. A musical biography. We’ve got an idea that 
your career would make an exciting evening in the theatre.’ 

‘Nothing exciting about it. Just ups and downs, and a lot of things 
to wise up on. I don’t see where you'll get enough material to make a 
play. But if you want to try it, kid, go right ahead. I’ll call Jerry Vogel 
in the morning and you can get the music from him.’ 

Go right ahead! As casually as that we gained the right to tell, on 
the stage at Catholic University, what is probably the most colorful 
story in modern ‘show business’. And with the ingratiating right-sided 
smile that accompanied George Cohan’s injunction, the show called 
Yankee Doodle Boy was turned from wishful thinking into ten weeks 
of writing, revising, designing, rehearsing and final gratification. 

What has ‘musical biography’ to do with a University theatre, 
you ask? What place, in a season that ranges from Marlowe’s Faustus 
to Moliére’s Miser, has the ‘show business’ which produced Forty-Five 
Minutes from Broadway and Broadway ones? To our way of thinking, 
a big one. Musical comedy is a valid theatrical form, in certain ways 
more genuinely ‘of the theatre’ than many others; it is a living tradi- 
tion. Too often the trained staffs of college producing units, doing the 
necessary and expert job of sustaining and revitalizing other tradi- 
tions, dismiss this valuable property, relegating it to the extra- 
curricular sphere and the social campus. 

But to us Yankee Doodle Boy was too big for that. One of the func- 
tions of the tributary theatre — one of the services it can render a 
developing culture — lies in the recording and keeping alive of genuine 
Americana within its own boundaries. George M. Cohan has not only 
contributed to a consciously national theatre in this country, but has 
created large slices of it himself. He is no mere song-and-dance man, 
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in spite of his own protestations to the contrary; rather, as the citation 
read him by the University says, he brought a fresh concept of native 
types to our theatre when such self-assertion was woefully needed. 

When Mr. Cohan forecast difficulties in making a show of his 
career, he was right; but in the wrong direction. There was far too 
much material. Spanning fifty-odd years of writing, composing, 
dancing, acting and producing, in the conventional two-and-one-half 
hours of performance, was a problem. And to this professional history 
we added two introductory scenes: one allegedly from the first year of 
our hero’s life, and the other noting briefly his first and practically only 
respite from the theatre when, at the age of seven, he developed an 
aversion for schooling and a passion for baseball. 

This matter of continuity was especially difficult. The first and 
second acts divided themselves rather too sharply into different 
stories. The first act was a dramatic ‘natural’ with a sound predicate 
of character. Cohan tells this story best, with a mellow and sly self- 
deprecation, in the 1925 autobiography, Twenty Years on Broadway — 
the story of an offensively aggressive adolescent who nearly ruins his 
family’s chances for success before he is jolted into an awareness of his 
own shortcomings. It became, quite easily, a study in family fortunes, 
affections and minor dissensions — those of the Four Cohans — and 
provided far more narrative body than is given to most writers of 
musical comedy books. It was almost a play in itself, with a complete 
action and resolution. 

The second act was another matter. A success story is exciting in 
the theatre, but when you multiply it thirty or forty times a five- 
minute montage will exhaust its interest values. And by the time the 
central figure had become an independent producer, the family story 
was over. Our devices for sustaining some kind of unity other than 
that of the principal character were not brilliant, but they sufficed. 
And for a final, nostalgic link with the earlier story, we seized upon 
the fact that the star had taken 4h, Wilderness! for a one-night 
stand to his home town, and played another scene on the baseball lot 
(now a filling station) of Act One. We had to change home towns to 
do it, but then, so did Cohan. 

The edited script still called for more than twenty settings; the 
show had to move fast, and the stage of the University theatre is 
small. As a result, designer Ralph Brown adopted the wing-and-drop 
settings of the period in which Yankee Doodle Boy began, reinforced 
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these by flat set pieces which could be mounted and stacked swiftly, 
applied a slight stylization with his brush that paralleled the formality 
of musical comedy technique and complemented the ‘billboard’ or 
‘poster’ motif which had been set directorially. 

As a further frank emphasis on the theatricality of the materials, 
the brick walls of the University theatre were reproduced in vividly 
colored distortion as theatre walls in the backstage scenes and, to tie 
the two together and retain a backstage atmosphere over such 
scenes as were played elsewhere, a false proscenium and leg drops in 
wing positions repeated the brick pattern. Thus the principal figures, 
whether in hotel rooms, Central Park, or lavish offices never escaped 
the brick-wall boundaries of their professional lives, which helped to 
unify the extensive action. 

The music was a great help, if not our complete salvation. It was 
all Cohan — twenty-three of his best-known songs — and had an 
indestructible unity of its own. If one national weekly reported that 
the music ‘was worked into the script cleverly and strictly as part of 
the swift-moving story’, the compliment is Cohan’s, and not ours. 
Written as sure-fire ‘show music’ in the first place, it still stages itself, 
constantly suggesting narrative treatment, and bursting with oppor- 
tunities for business and production devices. With a single exception, 
every scene of the show had at least one song, and the opening spot of 
the second act — a panoramic arrangement of the star’s first major 
hits on Broadway — had four. When you have a score that includes 
nearly two dozen items with the zest and melody of Grand Old Flag, 
Guess I'll have to Telegraph My Baby, Harrigan, So Long Mary, and 
Give My Regards to Broadway, the battle is more than half over. Inci- 
dentally, we reintroduced Mr. Cohan to at least one song he professes 
to have forgotten completely. 

The principals were fortunate in being able to meet Mr. Cohan 
and discuss their roles during the early rehearsal period. He executed 
dance steps, sang and chatted with them on every subject but himself 
— the one topic on which he is maddeningly, albeit charmingly, 
reticent. Aside from the autobiography, we were on our own as to 
research. George M. was not stacking any cards in his own favor. 

For the third performance at Catholic University, the original 
Yankee Doodle Boy flew to Washington from New York and sat in a 
theatre so jammed that an offer of twenty dollars for a seat went un- 
heeded before curtain time. For him, he said, it was a thrilling evening. 
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The Theatre in Rural New York 
H. DARKES ALBRIGHT 


ORE than 30,000 people make up ‘the theatre’ in up-state New 
York. Farmers, housewives, teachers, students, business and 
professional people, laborers, craftsmen, they produce nearly 6000 
plays yearly; and more than 600,000 people, very like themselves, 
come to see them do it. In the small communities and rural areas of 
this state alone, about 2300 separate producing units — from church, 
school, grange, community club and little theatre — present annually 
at least one long or short play. 

It is of course no secret that, at the moment, a great majority of 
these players and audiences throughout rural New York are simply 
not interested in theatre, as such. They work in plays and they go to 
see plays for other (and, from the standpoint of drama and the theatre, 
more or less irrelevant) reasons. As a matter of fact, not more than 
10 to 12 percent of the community groups offering plays each year are 
specifically organized as dramatic clubs or guilds. The remaining nine- 
tenths do not look upon themselves as players’ groups, and do not 
meet as players’ groups, even when they are actually in rehearsal; 
their personnel, their plans and their motivations vary widely from 
year to year, and their theatre interests as well as their production 
activity are distinctly secondary considerations. Most of them are 
primarily social, recreational or religious groups, incidentally produc- 
ing plays for financial or ‘organizational’ reasons. 

In more than 75 percent of these cases, the production units are 
without the services of a specially designated drama leader or director, 
who — regardless of his previous dramatic training or experience — 
might serve in a measure to bring the activity into some sort of focus. 
In the average church, for example, the minister or his wife most 
frequently appears (ex officio, so to speak) as director of the dramatic 
work; while in the grange, the drama leader is usually the local Grange 
Lecturer, who by virtue of his office is in general responsible for the 
cultural, educational and recreational programs planned for the 
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grange meetings. In the same way, the Local Leaders in the various 
4-H Clubs frequently take on the duties of drama director as part of 
their general leadership obligations. The basic facts are that properly 
trained, experienced and interested dramatic leaders are not availa- 
ble in sufficient numbers; and that the occasional nature of the pro- 
duction schedule does not require and often does not attract drama- 
conscious persons. 

Hundreds of these groups, then, have only an incidental relation 
to the theatre or the drama, partly by reason of limitations in their 
members’ interests and backgrounds, partly by reason of deliberate 
and conscious intent. I hope it is evident, both here and elsewhere, 
that I mean to imply no damning criticism of such groups for being 
what they are — or, indeed, for not wishing to be something else. I 
am not attempting, at the moment, to criticize them: I am describing 
them. Their fundamental purpose is to make money for what is to 
them a worthy cause, or otherwise to fulfil an obligation to their 
parent organizations; and, along with this purpose, they seek to ‘have 
some fun’ in terms of simple refreshment, diversion and amusement. 
With the time and interest they have to contribute, it is essentially 
on this level that they can truly enjoy themselves in ‘dramatic’ 
activities; and the values inherent in such activities at this level are 
to be neither overlooked nor underestimated. 

But along with this extensive, generalized dramatic development, 
dozens of little theatres and community dramatic clubs or guilds have 
appeared, and for the most part begun to thrive, in rural and suburban 
New York during recent years. There are at the present writing more 
than sixty such drama-centred groups operating in small communities 
throughout the state, from Cattaraugus, Yates and Monroe Counties 
in the west, to Delaware, Columbia and Schoharie in the east.* Most 
of them are relatively well-established, having gradually built up a 
substantial and fairly continuous program from year to year — in 
some cases, it should be noted, in villages with populations of less than 
1200 people. These organizations have banded together primarily to 
consider and to produce plays, and, while they may disclaim profes- 
sional or art theatre aims and standards, they are willing to invest 


* It must be remembered at every point, of course, that these are smaill-community organi- 
zations: the figures quoted here take no account of dramatic interest and activity in up-state 
communities of more than 5000 population — of the half-dozen metropolitan centres such as 
Albany and Buffalo; of the sixteen or more cities in the middle range of Mt. Vernon and 
Jamestown; of the 140-odd smaller towns and cities like Hudson and Dunkirk. 
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time, energy and, if necessary, money in their project in and for 
itself. The fact that — having satisfied their dramatic purposes and 
having striven to give a carefully chosen play an adequate produc- 
tion — they then turn over remaining funds to (let us say) the local 
library for community use, makes them different from the ordinary 
producing unit not only in degree but, from some points of view, in 
kind. To the theatrically trained and experienced sophisticate their 
efforts may at times seem misguided, and to the unsympathetic ob- 
server they may appear over-eager and over-serious in their attempt 
to ‘improve’ themselves or to provide ‘creative’ outlets for their 
communities; but from the standpoint of art and the theatre, the 
richest and fullest recreational and cultural values for both individual 
and community lie unmistakably in their activity. 

The division here set up as to types of community organizations 
is of course theoretical; in actual practice the distinctions are rarely 
so clearly defined. There is, as some writers have put it, considerable 
interplay at the edges: various groups are constantly being influenced 
by others, are gradually shifting focus or emphasis. Then, too, there 
are occasional borderline groups, sponsored by local institutions and 
not specifically organized as dramatic clubs, but operating with a 
certain continuity of dramatic personnel and program. But in any 
case, there exists at these varied levels ample opportunity for guid- 
ance and assistance on the part of adult education agencies through- 
out the state. This guidance and assistance is now made available — 
to the limits of their present resources — by such organizations as 
college and university departments of drama, the National Recrea- 
tion Association, drama committees or educational boards in some of 
the religious denominations, and (so far, to an indifferent degree) the 
Adult Education Bureau in the State Department of Education. The 
most active and all-inclusive agency of this sort, however, is the 
Department of Rural Sociology in the State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, whose recreational drama program is financed 
largely through Smith-Lever extension funds. Apart from the usual 
distribution of play-lists, bulletins and reading copies of plays consid- 
ered for local production, the Department has for some years con- 
ducted demonstrations and conferences, as well as county-wide train- 
ing schools, for volunteer local leaders in dramatics. 

It is principally at this point — in the area of trained local leader- 
ship — that any effective adult education or extension program must 
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Broadway’s better plays live on in the tributary theatre. Design for The 
Adding Machine by Phillip Elliot of the Pitt Players, Pittsburgh, Buell B. 
Whitehill, Jr., director. And a Dead End setting, designed by Alexander 
Bower for the Portland Players, Maine, Phyllis S. Thaxter, director. 
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Claude Marks designed these costumes for Uncle Tom’s Cabin played by 
the New Group Theatre of New Orleans, Gerhardt Lindemulder, director. 
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operate. At least two-thirds of the leaders now directing local pro- 
grams have had no training whatever in any phase of dramatic produc- 
tion, and almost as many have had practically no experience in acting 
or direction. But permanent change and development will not result 
from the visiting specialist’s moving into a given community, some- 
how managing to put an occasional play in production, and moving 
out again. Any lasting results from the recent Emergency Adult 
Education (W.P.A.) Drama Program are certain to be handicapped 
at some points by just this sort of procedure. What actually happens 
when a drama specialist of any type visits a given section of the state 
depends fundamentally on the degree to which his plans are built on 
local leadership and cooperation, adapted to local needs and problems; 
his success must be measured on the basis of what remains in the 
community when he has left it, on the local volunteer leaders who 
have been stimulated, guided and, so far as possible, trained. 
Obviously enough, however, genuine dramatic interest and taste 
can in no real sense be created by the visiting drama leader. These 
depend for the most part on the people themselves — on their own 
basic motivations, backgrounds, plans and expectations. Similarly, 
the level of plays chosen for production varies with the interests and 
tastes of the particular groups concerned. Typical small-community 
productions in recent years range from Aunt Ferushy on the Warpath 
and When Paw Has a Fit to Houghton’s The Dear Departed and 
Barrie’s The Will; from Aaron Slick (or worse) to The Dover Road and 
Christopher Bean. The percentage of royalty plays presented ranges 
from less than 5% for some types of producing units to more than 
60% for little theatres. The strictly dramatic organization, in short, 
clear in its own collective mind about its fundamental intentions, is 
willing to seek a good play and, what is more, to pay for it in both 
time and money; within necessary limitations, it is attempting to 
graduate once and for all from the level of the charade, the humorless 
farce and the traditional ‘home-talent play’. Unfortunately, too many 
producing groups of all kinds are still convinced that any play will do 
for the beginner, that a good one is necessarily too difficult or ambi- 
tious for an inexperienced cast. But more and more directors seem to 
be learning each year that it is precisely the beginners who cannot 
afford a cheap or poorly-written piece — that such a play will, in the 
hands of the inexpert, betray its crudities and shortcomings while 
under similar conditions the well-written play will tend to carry itself. 
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The same well-written play, however, does cost money; and while 
most publishers — the best with the worst — make some attempt to 
adjust their royalty scale to the requirements of small groups with 
limited receipts, the fundamental problem of royalty payments is, in 
strictly rural areas, a very real one. Regardless of the standards which 
certain local leaders might wish to set up, many rural groups feel that 
economic considerations simply forbid any wide use of royalty plays. 
It is not unusual for farm homes to support and educate families of 
three or four on yearly cash incomes of five or six hundred dollars, 
and in some sections such families make up a considerable proportion 
of the active workers as well as of the prospective audience. To these 
people better plays — if this also means royalty plays — are simply 
not important enough to pay for, under the circumstances. From this 
point of view, the problem for interested specialists and agencies 
becomes one not only of guidance and advice but of actually supplying 
more suitable and at the same time less ‘expensive’ material for rural 
groups, either through public funds or private endowment. Until 
that is done, state-wide programs in dramatic development for rural 
areas will, at some points, be seriously handicapped.* 

Ultimate change in the nature of New York’s rural theatre obvi- 
ously awaits genuinely drama-conscious players, directors, audiences. 
As the educators would be the first to point out, a new generation of 
these is gradually being trained in the Centralized and other rural high 
schools of the state. It seems doubly unfortunate, then, that last 
year’s cut in State Aid should make the outlook for projected dra- 
matic developments in the schools somewhat discouraging. But 
genuine dramatic interest has begun to take hold in the small commu- 
nity within the last ten years, and, budget or no budget, it is going 
to do something to the thousands of high school students who are 
watching — and helping — it grow.t 





* The Extension Service of the State College of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Cornell 
University Theatre, has attempted in the past to meet such needs whenever funds were 
available. Similarly, the University Theatre is now conducting, on a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, ‘A Project for New York State Plays’ which — in keeping with other and 
wider aims — will supply for state-wide use a group of non-royalty plays on local themes. 

t The material for this article is taken from ‘A Survey of Small-community Drama in 
New York State, 1936-1939’, completed last fall under Professor A. M. Drummond's direc- 
tion, and financed by a grant from the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Among the Players: Norman Dean as Count Victor Mattoni in J Killed the 
Count, by Alec Coppel, a premiére at the University of Utah, Wallace A. 
Goates, director. And below, Volpone and Corbaccio in Volpone, at the 
Guignol Theatre of the University of Kentucky, Frank Fowler, director. 





Among the Players: Ramonte Hamel as Panurge in Cenodoxus, Loyola 
College, Baltimore. Leslie Houde in Disraeli, Showboat Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. Doris Goodman as Mrs. Midget in Outward 
Bound, Alameda Little Theatre, California. Thelma Lawrence as Cousin in 
Everyman, Fountain Street Baptist Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Amateurs and Professionals 


A Symposium 





Maude Adams was invited to contrib- 
ule to this symposium out of her long 
and distinguished experience but asked 
for extra time to consider the subject. 
Therefore an article by Miss Adams, 
who is now director of dramatics at 
College, Columbia, Missouri, 
and so doubly qualified to speak, may be 
expected in the fall.— Editor’s Note 


George F. Reynolds 
| ome designer for the profes- 
sional theatre said to me the 
other day that it was absurd to talk 
) about art in the theatre; all actors, he 
. said, are interested only in self- 
exhibitionism. Perhaps he was speak- 
ing only from jealousy; his remark is 
obviously untrue. But it does call 
attention to a fact concerning the 
Cpa actor which distinguishes 

im from the amateur, but which is 
often overlooked. 

To some people ‘amateur’ is only 
aterm of reproach. But there are good 
amateurs as well as bad, bad profes- 
sionals as well as good. The real dis- 
} tinction between the amateurs and the 
} professionals is that the latter are in 
the theatre as a career; it is their busi- 
ness. Amateurs are in it for the pleas- 
ue they get from it. The distinction is 
not invalidated though some ama- 
teurs give all or much of their time 
to the theatre, and though some pro- 
fessionals — all, one hopes — find joy 
intheir jobs. Only one group blurs this 

ification, the professional ama- 
teurs, those persons — an increasing 
umber — who make it their business 
to struct and direct amateurs, espe- 
cially in the educational theatre. In 


this article I am mainly concerned 
with these student amateurs. 

To the professional actor the the- 
atre offers an opportunity for self- 
projection, in various disguises to be 
sure, but still a chance to make him- 
self effective. To say this is not to dis- 
parage him. He is himself his own 
medium; a good artist in any field 
makes the most of his material. He 
may not think of self-exploitation; he 
chooses acting as his art-form as 
another chooses the violin. But it is 
the actor who impresses himself upon 
us that we want to see, and it is our 
desire that confirms the artist’s suc- 
cess. The theatre does not, perha 
offer as untrammeled a field for thi 
art of self-projection as the music hall 
or the vaudeville stage or the political 
platform, but it has its advantages, 
enough to attract many striking per- 
sonalities. Of course, the actor has 
other motives. He has a pride in his 
art itself. He may admire his play- 
wright greatly and wish to bring him 
glory; he may think the play he is 
acting a masterpiece, and work to do 
it justice. But his first care, if not his 
most conscious one, must be to make 
himself felt. In his ability to do this 
lies the success of his career; and the 
better his technic, the more legitimate 
ways he knows to win favorable at- 
tention to himself, the better a pro- 
fessional actor he is. 

But that is precisely not the case 
with the amateur. Players that draw 
attention to themselves are the curse 
of amateur dramatics. They are the 
smart Alecs, the temperamental bores. 
We have all seen them try to work 


professional tricks in amateur plays. 
They are blots on any amateur pro- 
duction. It is not that they do badly 
what the professional does well. The 
standards for performances by ama- 
teurs and professionals are funda- 
mentally different. 

To be sure there are two kinds of 
amateur performances. Some are done 
only for the pleasure of the actors; 
they want a good time with a mini- 
mum of labor. But most amateur per- 
formances are not of this sort, 
cially those given by schools and 
colleges and good community thea- 
tres. They are in the former often part 
of the regular educational ure, 
even if extra curricular. Into these 
performances a trained director (a 
“professional amateur’) and a picked 
cast put their best efforts, and often 
produce thoroughly praiseworthy re- 
sults — from an amateur point of 
view. The director’s main opportunity 
is to present a good play, in which he 
makes sincere and honest use of the 
personal material in his cast, but de- 
pends mainly on his play to make a 
real effect. So amateur performances 
should be judged first by the choice of 
play; any play not excellent of its 
kind is unpardonable — but this 
standard, it will be noted, admits any- 
thing from American farce to Greek 
tragedy. The second test is of the 
skill and originality of the director 
and the cast in interpreting the 
play. It is absurd for them to ape the 
slickness of a professional production 
that has run for months. This is not a 
defense for missed cues, sloppy make- 
up, falling scenery, or sticking cur- 
tains; it is only saying that the ama- 
teur’s real opportunity is in sponta- 
neity, freshness and originality. That 
is why imitations of Broadway suc- 
cesses are so undesirable. Unless a 
director plans a new interpretation or 
method of presentation, he is at the 
very start shutting out all that makes 
amateur productions interesting. 
There may be some dispute as to 
whether amateurs should attempt 

lays far beyond their real compre- 
leatiens whether, for instance, high 
schools should venture on Shake- 

’s tragedies or American col- 
leges on English high comedy. Per- 
haps as plays in educational institu- 
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tions are presumably educational, such 
attempts as these are not undesirable; 
they stretch the mind. But they must 
be sufficiently grasped so that the 
actors are not mere parrots. Finally, 
amateur performances should be judged 
by their team work. Playing up cer- 
tain actors is un tenho om, it is the 
play that should be emphasized, for it 
is only the play that can make the 
occasion a success. 

I need not elaborate the qualities 
of a professional performance. 
Usually it must aim at being com- 
mercially profitable, and one way of 
its being so is to furnish a good 
vehicle for good actors — actors, not 
actor — though history shows that one 

part has many times carried a 
whole play. The acting must, to be 
satisfactory, keep within the frame 
the play lays down for it, but the 
playwright must have given his actors 
a real chance; some modern intel- 
lectual plays do not. The professional 
theatre exists, as an art, to show off 
its actors. A good play will help, so 
will an attractive setting. But neither 
is necessary. A good actor, given his 
chance, can do almost everything. 

Since professional and amateur 
performances differ so profoundly, it 
necessarily follows that training for 
them must differ also. The novice in 
the professional field should be shown 
how to make the most of himself; he 
is ae 9 for a hard struggle in a 
severely competitive field. An ama- 
teur is doing what he does for the fun 
of it, and must learn that the way to 
get the most pleasure is to work hard 
in a cooperative effort to put on a 
good play well. Educational dramat- 
ics are not trying to create imitation 
professionals. They are trying instead 
to give their actors some understand- 
ing of the great art of drama in per- 
formance; they are trying to show 
them how to get some pleasure out of 
reading plays and acting in them; and 
they are trying to make them more 
intelligent and receptive members of 
the professional audience. 

I do not see how amateur and pro- 
fessional actors can be trained to- 
gether. If some student appears who 
really has the ability as well as the 
desire. to be a professional actor — 
and the former will be as rarely found 
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as the latter is common — he should 
be advised to go into the theatre itself 
or to some of those schools whose 
business it is to prepare for it. Col- 
leges cannot truthfully en to do 
so. I am not saying that a college 
course may not be helpful for a pro- 
fessional actor — who knows what a 
college course may be? — nor that 
work in educational dramatics may 
not finally be of some assistance to 
him. But too many students who have 
gone from the college theatre to the 
stage have suffered the pangs of dis- 
illusionment and readjustment for 
dramatic departments to claim with 
justice that they give the necessary 
preparation. It follows, too, that 
teachers in dramatic departments 
drawn from the professional theatre 
are out of place. Educational dramat- 
ics and professional dramatics are 
quite distinct enterprises with differ- 
ent aims, different standards, differ- 
ent methods, and different traditions. 
The colleges have their own job to do 
and their own traditions to foster. 
Some of these are academic traditions 
as to what makes an education; 
some — fairly new ones — are being 
created in the amateur theatre itself. 

Academic standards need no de- 
fense here; their importance is recog- 
nized. The importance of the amateur 
theatre is not so generally admitted. 
The professional theatre has scorned 
it as a poor imitation of itself. Trivial 
amateur performances have brought 
it into disrepute. Sometimes its per- 
formances even when undertaken with 
care have been inadequate, and worse 
still, boresome. It has suffered from 
poor equipment, poorly trained lead- 
ers, imperfectly understood aims. 
Now it has in many institutions and 
cities as well-appointed theatres as 
most of those on Broadway; it has 
many admirable directors, and it is 
fast getting into its stride. It offers 
a fascinating amusement, it is an ex- 
cellent educational device, and in 
many parts of the country is the only 
representative of the acted drama. 
So the job of training young people 
in it is one that is worth doing, and it 
offers worth-while careers for pro- 
fessional amateurs. But may the gods 
and good sense deliver us from devel- 


oping amateur professionals. 


Glenn Hughes 
I HAVE just read Dr. Reynoldg; 
interesting contribution to thi 
symposium, and although I admiy 
the thoroughness of his analysis anj 
the soundness of a great deal of hy 
reasoning, I am impelled to take 
ception to several of his points. 

It seems to me misleading to 
that the fundamental difference by 
tween a professional actor and @ 
amateur is that the former projecy 
himself and the latter helps to projeg 
the play. I realize fully that this dig 
tinction is frequently true, but] 
doubt that it is fundamental or ig 
herent. Everyone is familiar with th 
public taste for stars in the theatre 
Commercially it has always beg 
desirable to have leading actors 
outstanding personality or techniqu 
or both. But the star has long bes 
considered a necessary evil, ani 
sometimes merely an evil. The sta 
certainly does project himself. Bu 
what of the supporting players? They 
are as professional as the star and they 
outnumber him ten to one. 

It is true that a non-star profe 
sional actor must make himself felt 
but not at the expense of the play, 
What is asked of him is competencs’ 
not glamour or eccentricity. And ia 
his competence rests his assurance— 
so far as there can be such assurance 
— of a livelihood in the theatre. 

Dr. Reynolds objects to the ame 
teurs who ‘try to work professioni 
tricks’ and who ‘draw attention 
themselves’. And his objection is ne 
that they use the tricks badly but 
that they use them at all. Here, i 
seems to me, we need to define th 
word ‘trick’. If we mean somethigg 
artistically reprehensible even in pr 
fessional hands, then of course we Wil 
object to its use by amateurs. Buti 
we mean a bit of technique which# 
artistically effective, then I canné 
see that the amateur is necessarily # 
fault in employing it. An amatet 
tennis player may well pick up ‘trick! 
from professional players, and if the 
improve his game, where is the harm! 
There is a difference, I admit, betwet 
a play and a tennis game; the f 
does admit of more spontaneity aif 
original creativeness — the latter # 
somewhat more scientific. But I & 
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lieve that this difference has been 

rated, and I think one of the 
most valuable lessons the amateur 
actor can learn is that there is a 
science of acting. He may not care to 
master this science, but he must know 
that it exists. 

Is it not the same in all the arts? 
Does not the amateur derive more 
benefit and more pleasure from an 
attempt at competence than he does 
from blundering spontaneity? And 
does not his understanding of compe- 
tence come from observation and a 
degree of imitation of professionalism? 

To me it is almost as wrong to say 
that the amateur actor should not at- 
tempt to be professional as it is to say 
that the student business manager of 
a production should not employ 
standard box-office methods. There is 
room, oftentimes, for originality and 
personal judgment in adapting rou- 
tine methods to particular problems, 
but the aim is competence. 

Dr. Reynolds blames professional- 
ism for the temperament and conceit 
which frequently crop up in amateurs, 
rendering them annoying. Here again 
I think he is blaming the star system 
rather than professionalism in gen- 
eral. So long as there are glamorous 
and eccentric stars there will be imita- 
tors of them, in the amateur theatre 
and elsewhere. But it is always pos- 
sible to draw the attention of ama- 
teurs to the host of modest, busi- 
ness-like and competent actors who 
represent the fundamental aspect of 
professionalism. 

Our actors at the University of 
Washington, under our present semi- 
professional policy, involving the 
operation of public theatres in which 
each play runs for at least thirty 
performances, enjoy themselves more, 
develop greater skill, learn more 
about plays, and remain more sensi- 
ble, than did our actors of ten years 
ago, when two performances were 
given in what Dr. Reynolds would call 
amore truly amateur spirit. 


John Wray Young 

tal with those who have not 
recently seen a play produced 

west of the Martin Beck Theatre 

there is a rapidly spreading conviction 

that the basic concern of modern 
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American acting has little to do with 
the names, ‘professional’ and ‘ama- 
teur’. The holy Broadway dogma that 
the only good actor is the paid actor 
passed with the Inverness cape. 

The briefest glance at the history of 
the House of Thespis proves that from 
time to time acting has been intrusted 
solely to those who bore the now 
tainted name of amateur. At the end 
of each such cycle, which sometimes 
lasted centuries, we find the theatre 
flowering into a Golden Age crowned 
by a genius such as Shakespeare or 
Moliére. 

The theatre cannot always 
those who make it. That really doesn’t 
matter. What does matter is that the 
best of theatre has always been exe- 
cuted by the amateur in spirit; he who 
practises his art first because he loves 
it. In some ages many have been paid, 
at other times few. It is obvious that 
the last twenty-five years mark the 
beginning of yet another cycle when 
not many will earn their living by 
acting on the stage. 

I do not forecast the entire disap- 
pearance of the salaried actor for in 
the diminished and purified commer- 
cial theatre many fine talents still 
find a livelihood. But to a Cornell or a 
LeGallienne the Saturday night pay 
envelope is not the first objective. 
Rather it is the experience of theatre 
that provides the highest recom- 
pense. This reward can be enjoyed by 
all actors. 

That the present national participa- 
tion in theatre-making gives high 
promise is sociologically apparent. 
For the first time in history a nation 
is blessed with a completeness of 
education never before existent. Be- 
cause of the mixed blessings of science 
one hundred and thirty million people 
live in a common environment. In- 
creasing leisure gives a logical oppor- 
tunity for the rise of a national 
culture. 

Of all the arts acting has the widest 
appeal. That it is being practised and 
practised well from Bangor to San 
Pedro is news only to those who are 
still surprised that a bad road com- 
pany will fail even more quickly today 
than it did in 1925. It has taken time 
to develop leadership for the non- 
professional theatre and that problem 


is still far from solution. But in those 

community and academic theatres 

which have enjoyed the services of 
directors for at least ten 

we find acting of a high level. 

The premise that eating at the 
Times Square Automat makes one an 
actor is not necessarily true. I know 
too many talented who have 
gone to Broadway in the last dozen 
years with sound preparation, a rea- 
sonable approach to a difficult profes- 
sion and a belief in the worth of 
theatre. After a decade their careers 
usually reveal the deadening process 
of alternating a season as Assistant 
Stage Manager with the even duller 
privilege of saying six lines in the four- 
night run of a flop. For the fortunate 
few who get into a hit there is the 
secure but scarcely progressive ex- 
perience of playing a part over and 
over for a year or, mayhap, two. 

Even the glowing promise of the 
summer theatres as a training ground 
for actors has generally failed to 
materialize. Too often the straw-hat 
productions show even less care and 
artistic integrity than we recall from 
our least nostalgic memories of stock. 
For the last ten years the young actor 
has had to plod che rounds in quiet des- 
peration. Finally, if the break does 
come and he gets notices in a 
nice part, he rarely has strength left 
to resist the final temptation. The 
West Coast Lorelei sing their money- 
music and away goes the actor to the 
dangerous reefs of Hollywood. 

All this may pertain only to the 
Threadbare Thirties, but then our 
chief concern must be with the theatre 
of today. I believe that abyss that 
some still see between ‘professional’ 
and ‘amateur’ is really a mirage. It is 
peopled with the ghosts of Duse and 
that home-talent ‘play’ they saw in 
1912. If we are truly alive what really 
matters is not what Edwin Booth did, 
but what happens when the curtains 
go up tonight. 

But what of the non-salaried actor 
who also began his career in 1930? 
The average beginning community 
theatre player has behind him fairly 
sound work in the drama department 
of a college or at least some training in 
high school. He may even have spent 
several years being a successful citizen 
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leading a normal, rounded life in an 
average town. He wants to act be- 
cause it gives an outlet to his talent 
and makes a satisfactory avocation. 
He may have no more incentive to do 
it well than he has to improve his golf 
but usually he has the higher stimulus 
of working for the best theatre his 
community can make. He probably 
plays twice each season but, if he 
plays only once each year, in ten 
seasons he has performed ten roles 
which are soundly written since his 
theatre produces chiefly well proven 
plays. good director teaches him 
more in each successive part and the 
actor works happily unhampered by 
the Broadway spectre which says, 
‘If this doesn’t go, you don’t eat!’ 

I maintain that ten years of such 
experience, under good direction, will 
give the un-paid actor a technique, an 
appreciation and an attitude that 

ances up with that of his Broadway 
cousin. course, the director must 
be good. Let us suppose that of the 
thousand community theatres and 
the seven hundred college playhouses 
only two hundred have had adequate 
leadership in the past decade. They 
average six plays a season and casts 
number at least ten. Allowing for 
those who play twice we must admit 
that there are at least ten thousand 
non-paid actors who are working at 
good theatre. They act with a sin- 
cerity and a devotion that is not often 
surpassed on Broadway. I’m sure 
none of them can match the great 
talents of the handful of stars the 
stage can still claim but their final 
ensemble result often gives a clearer 
picture of the play and, at times, a 
more satisfying evening of theatre 
than that provided by too complete 
subservience to a virtuoso talent. 

If we must continue to have two 
names for actors why not call the un- 
paid ones non-professionals? The 
quality of their acting cannot be ap- 
preciated from the Astor lobby but it 
is of increasing value. I trust the 
1940's will see an increasing synthesis 
of all divisions of theatre. Our first 
objective must be the greatest na- 
tional theatre experience history has 
ever known. The opportunity is here, 
the cycle has begun. If you don’t be- 
lieve it . . . look again! 
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Three versions of a plastic screen setting designed by Robert Wade 
for the Emerson College Twelfth Night, directed by G. B. Kay. 





The Seacoast: Viola and seamen enter through circle from built-up rocks. 
The step units in front are draped with antique velour. 











Cellar Scene: Only the acting areas are lighted. In production grotesque 


shadows of Maria, Toby and Sir Andrew were cast on the back 
wall. The lighting outside the stylized window is moonlight. 
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Olivia’s Garden: The main screen is gold. Toby and Sir Andrew hide behind 
circle with Maria on small balcony during the letter scene. 
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LIGHTING PROMETHEUS 
BOUND AT YALE 
ie A production of Prometheus 
Bound at Yale University, de- 
signed by Donald Oenslager, the nine 
scene changes were executed by light 
alone, in special effects planned by 
Stanley McCandless. The accom- 
panying sketches and light plot illus- 
trate the features which made this 
possible. The result of scenes blending 
one into another and within them- 
selves, creating a build of light paral- 
lel to the action of the play, was 
particularly striking. 

In preparing the sound accompani- 
ment for Prometheus Bound, the Ham- 
mond Novachord was chosen as the 
instrument which could best sustain 
the ‘sound unity’ which setting and 
costume demanded. 


KEY TO DRAWING. 

A 100 watt spotlights on grid used in first and 
last scenes to give vertical columns of light. 

B 1500 watt projectors in flies used for storm 
scene lightning flashes. 

C 1000 watt Linnebach recessed in rear of rock 
used to give concentric ring effect on rear wall 
of gauze box. 

D 15400 watts of 3 color strips in flies, used to 


light cyc only, mounted so as not to light y 


E 1000 watt spotlights on bridge rail, matted 3 


to walls of gauze box to give shadowy corners. 


F 400 watt spotlight on rear of rock, matted to 7 


ceiling, to give shadowy corners. 


G 1500 watt effect machines on balcony front, § 


to give horizontal and diagonal effect on front 
gauze. 

H 1000 watt lamps recessed in rock, matted to 
tide walls, to give enlarged shadows of actors on 
side walls of gauze box. 
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Lighting designs for Prometheus 
Bound (for production photo- 
graphs see Fune issue). 











LIGHTING AT TALLADEGA 
ty the years, the T 

College Little Theatre has been 
able to purchase only six combination 
spot and flood lamps. All the rest of 

e lighting apparatus is home-made. 

The greatest challenge for the con- 
struction of a home-made switch- 
board to meet a variety of needs was 
found in the premiére of the Negro 
epic, The Amistad, written by Owen 
Dodson of the Yale School of 
for the dedication of the Savery 
Library at Talladega. The play was in 
free verse, with incidental music. 
There were five scenes, the last of 
which involved frequent shifting in 
the manner of a living newspaper. 
The major areas to be lighted were a 
neutral fores ting the 
shore, a fore area of platform repre- 
senting the deck of a ship, the rear 
area of platform against the sky, and 
the hold of the ship under the deck. 
The last scene required shifts from 
shore, to deck of ship, to the supreme 
court, to prison, the two latter bei 
‘spotted’ on the neutral area wi 
simple properties to t the scene. 
The steps of the deck also had to be 
lighted on either side. Neutral grey 
curtains were used as d. 

The lighting of this play was the 
project of Luther Wideman, a major 
in physics. His task included increas- 
ing the number of outlets, wiring from 
the movie booth in the balcony of the 
chapel (which was used as a base) to 
the stage over beams thirty feet in the 
air, and building a switchboard which 
would be flexible enough to control 
the various areas and shifts, with 
color combinations of gelatines suit- 
able to the costumes, and with allow- 
ance for the incidental lights, includ- 
ing two lanterns on shore, a search- 
light from shore, and a lantern on the 
mast of the ship, together with the 
changes for night, dawn, late after- 
noon, mid-day and moonlight. 

The two diagrams overleaf show 
the arrangement of the switchboard, 
and the superimposition of scenes of 
the play with leads to the various 
lighted areas from the sources used: 
viz., a spot from a projecting machine 
in the booth, the six combination 
spots and floods, and four units of 
strip lights for borders and foots. 
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The switchboard and the spot in booth for lighting Amistad at Talladega. 


Fourteen circuits were provided for by 
this simple apparatus, and not a little 
of the success of the production de- 
pended upon the masterful way in 
which this insignificant-looking board 
and sockets took care of the situation. 


A NEW GEORGIA THEATRE 
AS $350,000 building for the 
University Theatre and the De- 
ents of Drama, Music and Art is 
ing erected with federal govern- 
ment assistance at the University of 
Georgia in Athens. When it opens in 
the fall, it will be one of the finest and 
most complete theatre structures in 





———" 
Elevation 

University of Georgia Theatre 
Tucker and Howell, architects. 
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the South. The theatre and the De- 
partment of Drama will occupy the 
centre section and the Departments 
of Music and Art the wings. 

The auditorium of the theatre has 
676 seats on one floor, to be used for 
productions of the University Thea- 
tre. When more space is needed for 
other functions, a large balcony and 
an extension of the orchestra floor 
under the balcony may be opened to 
increase the capacity to a maximum 
of 1638. The building is classic in de- 
sign to conform with other structures 
on the old campus. 

The stage dimensions are 32’ by 92’, 





with a proscenium opening of 44’. The 
depth can be increased to 57’ by open. 
ing large doors into the building ang 
= workshop (25’ by 64’). The 
eight to the gridiron is 60’. To keep 
the floor clear for wagon stages and 
large productions, the fly gallery is 
elevated 24’. A combination rope and 
counterweight system will be used. 

The playing area of the stage is 
completely trapped over a basement 
storage room and scene dock 18’ high, 
There are several other storage spaces, 
a make-up room, costume room, and 
small laboratory theatre on the 
ground floor. Dressing rooms and 
showers are below the workshop, with 
direct access to the stage. 

The switchboard, at the right of the 
proscenium, is equipped with auto. 
transformer dimmers with variable 
capacity of 10 to 4000 watts. There is 
a cross-connecting panel controlling 
all the circuits on the board. The 
lighting equipment will include a 
light bridge for mounting x-ray bor. 
ders, spotlights and other instru 
ments; 3-color compartment-type 
footlights with individual reflectors 
and a border for overhead cyclorama 
illumination. One-thousand-watt beam 
spotlights will be directed through an 
opening in the flat dome of the audi 
torium. A motion picture projection 
booth is so located that it may be 
used for either the small theatre or the 
large auditorium. The theatre plans 
showings of unusual films. 

In the front are a large foyer 
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two box-offices, coat room and 
lavatories. The Music and Art De- 
ents are equipped with studios, 

a large orchestra rehearsal room, 
piano practice rooms and an exhibi- 

n . 

pet Tucker and Howell 
of Atlanta, worked closely with Ed- 
ward C. Crouse, director of the 
University Theatre, to meet within 
limitations the requirements of a com- 
plete theatre structure. An efficient 
and handsome building is the result. 


THE Antioch Players found The Em- 
peror Fones good material for new 
technical adventures, as so many 
producers have before them. For all 
scenes except the first, they used a 
sciopticon to project the background 
in color. Chalk paintings were photo- 
graphed on kodachrome at the angle 
of projection. The projections were 
clear and unusual changes of mood 
were obtained by playing a three-cir- 
cuit set of strip-lights directly on the 
images. 


COSTUME design has been made to 
serve as an extra-curricular medium 
at the Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, High 
School, for correlating art, history and 
drama in the backstage workshops. 
Alberta Johnson acts as coordinator 
with the goal of teaching her students 
to express the play rather than them- 
selves in their designs. Miss Johnson 
buys the fabrics for the entire produc- 
tion with the single characters and 
their groupings in mind and with due 
consideration for color, texture and 
pattern. Students do the research 
through books, museums, the theatre 
and their own surroundings. Bulletin 


boards crowded with first quick 
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sketches chart their progress, and 
drawings for the actual costumes are 
made after this work has been inte- 
grated into a plan. Experience shows, 
Miss Johnson says, that transforming 
raw material into a costume which at 
once characterizes and meets period 
specifications is a big enough design 
bite for most beginners, but after a 
group apprenticeship to a major pro- 
duction like Fashion, The Merchant of 
Venice or Berkeley Square, really tal- 
ented designers are ready to proceed 
without much further guidance. 


THE University of Utah Theatre has 
an official photographer today who 
was selected by means of an open con- 
test intended to stimulate better the- 
atre pictures. The photographers were 
admitted to a special dress rehearsal 
of the play J Killed the Count. They 
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were given complete freedom in the 
auditorium and on the stage and full 
use of the theatre’s lighting equi 
ment. They were permitted to ss 
the repetition of any part of the play 
they desired to accent. A minimum of 
six pictures was required for submis- 
sion. One of the results may be seen 
on page 527. 


Callage, Coamibesbery, Heeaifieg 
ege, Cham va- 
nia, are busy with plans for a 
theatre in a new student-alumnae 
building for which funds are almost 
complete. A feature of the plan is the 
inclusion of an outdoor stage adjoin- 
ing the indoor stage, with the rear 
wall of the building simulating the 
ee of the Elizabethans so 

t it will serve as a permanent 
background for the annual Shake- 
spearean plays. 


| EARL PARDOE at Brigham Young 


University has been experimenting 
with the management of his lights and 
sound entirely from the back of the 
auditorium. With his electrician and 
sound technician, he directs all plays 
from the rear with perfect light and 
sound cues, and he commends the 
method to all ambitious directors. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE at Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, celebrates a toth 
anniversary of the Department of 
Dramatic Art, with extensive addi- 
tions to the theatre and its equipment. 
As in many of the newer or reorgan- 
ized theatre plants, there are now not 
only two stages, a workshop, costume 
room and theatre library, but a studio 
and control room for radio plays. The 
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plays and one-acts to communities in 
their district, with 15 such trips to 
their credit within a year. 

REPARING Family Portrait for pres- 

entation at the Dayton Civic 
Theater on a small stage with very 
little wing space, it was necessary to 
design settings for the house and the 
eating place which would change in a 
minute’s time. Robert Merriman, the 
designer, placed his house on casters. 
The chimney and well-curb removed, 
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Family Portrait: Act I, scenes i and ii 
































stairs slid off-stage, the house door was 
removed, and the house wheeled 
around to form the lean-to. The up- 
stairs annex was pushed around to a 
new position. The interiors were fitted 
with nets, shelves, bottles and food. 
The entire change took only a minute. 


INDIANA State Teachers College at 
Terre Haute has three theatres at the 
disposal of the Department of Dra- 
matics. One is in the new Student 
Union and seats 1800. Another, the 
theatre of the Sycamore Players, seats 
almost 800. The third, an experi- 
mental classroom theatre, seats 600. 
The theatres are so well equipped that 
community groups use them for all 
their major shows, with the college 
technical crew permanently in charge. 
For a production of 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream the Players are co- 
operating with the Terre Haute 
Symphony Orchestra and several city 
ballet groups. 
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IN AND AROUND 

RENDS are very often only the 
“dhwey a reporter sees the news. 
But news from many reporters this 
year seems to indicate two real trends 
— one from the tributary theatre out 
into community life; the other from 
the community inward to the theatre. 

The University of Minnesota Thea- 
tre has had concrete evidence that 
the local audience took pride in its 
work and felt a community interest in 
it. When the theatre decided to 
establish a theatre for children, 15 
separate civic and social organizations 
— from the Board of Education and 
Boy Scouts to the Junior League — 
joined forces with the theatre to sell 
tickets, do special publicity, bring 
the children in for tryouts for the 
scene-painting sessions, and so forth. 
The Better Drama League even with- 
drew its own schedule of productions 
for children to lend support to the 
University Theatre program. 

The Cornell Little Theatre, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, which draws consider- 
able patronage from surrounding com- 
munities, is making a special effort 
to stimulate the growth of their in- 
creasing farm audience. 

The Little Theatre of the College 
of the Pacific is economically in- 
dependent, with only one source of 
income — the box-office. Staff sala- 
ries, student help and all expenses 
incident to production and promotion 
are balanced against the income, 
which means that not only the com- 
munity of Stockton — 60,000 popula- 


tion — but an active audience from a 
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large radius give the theatre thet 
support. This is the more striking 
because the Little Theatre perform 
ances, at a one-dollar top, are th 
highest priced local amusement with 
the exception of the rare road shows) Oak | 
The largest motion pictures — 

only 55 cents. In and around S 
ton, as in Cleveland, the best profes 
sional dramatic critics review thet} Eve 
performances. The repertory of thet 
16th season is part of the explanatiom) 1 fie 











Electra, Henry IV, Parts 1 and i year o 
arranged for a single performans) perfor 
The Streets of New York, Time and tt) End ax 
Conways, Our Town, Criminal @) Back 
Large, Family Portrait, Step’n’ High} Service 
Petrified Forest, Peer Gynt. ard, ar 

Peter Pan Park, the gift of Mr. aif dren a 
Mrs. William Allen White to the cif} Out 
of Emporia, is the scene each siasm 
mer of a production made as a gift ®) surpris 


the community by the Gilson Pla 

of the Kansas State Teachers : 
Shakespeare has been the Park’s prt 
siding author for five years, but thi 











Our Town will hold the stage of 
the outdoor theatre. 


THE Drama League was a product of 
Chicago and its suburbs a generation 
ago. It is natural that in and around 
Chicago there should be scores of 
active theatre groups that range in 
size and importance from those that 
meet professional standards in most 
of their aspects — like the Goodman 

Theatre in Chicago playing to an 

Hh sudience of between nine and ten 

thousand — through vital and pro- 

ive university theatres like that 
at Northwestern, and excellent church 
ps like Loyola Community Thea- 
tre, the Mundelein players and the 
Jewish People’s Institute, to small 
and unpretentious amateur playing 
groups. Their programs and successes 
are as varied as their physical and 
financial setups. The Goodman Thea- 
tre, for instance, names as its three 
most successful plays Our Town, 

Family Portrait, He Who Gets Slapped. 

Loyola repeats Our Town, adds Mary 

of Scotland and St. John Ervine’s 

Boyd’s Shop (said to be an American 

igre of this play), and records 
inkwater’s Abraham Lincoln as the 
greatest box-office success in the his- 
tory of the theatre. Among the new- 
est and littlest theatres are the 

Evanston Guild Theatre, with an easy 

repertory of Night Must Fall, French 

Without Tears, The Sacred Flame and 

Stage Door; and the Village Theatre of 

Oak Park that undertakes to make 

history with The Play’s the Thing, 

The Shining Hour and an original 

revue. 

Even the parks in Chicago are well 
organized for theatre production, with 
§1 field houses through which last 
year over 200,000 spectators saw 180 
performances ranging from Yourney’s 

| End and The Passing of the Third Floor 

Back through Our Town and Room 

Service, to East Lynne and The Drunk- 

ard, and plays and pageants for chil- 

dren and grown-ups. 

Out of so much enterprise, enthu- 

siasm and accomplishment, it is not 

surprising to find the Chicago Drama 
announcing an annual all- 

Chicago drama festival, to be pre- 

ei sented by the new Federation of 

little Theatres, of which Harold 
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Ehrensperger is chairman. The Fed- 
eration, which is composed of over 40 
little theatre groups in and around 
Chicago, intends especially to give 
the Chicago playwright an oppor- 
tunity to find expression in his com- 
munity, and the plays will all be cast 
from Chicago little theatre actors 
under representative directors. 


IN AND AROUND the state of 
Missouri, college and community 
theatres are familiar aspects of al- 
most every landscape. The St. Louis 
Little Theatre is the oldest and is 
generally regarded as the most con- 
sistently successful in the area. It has 
recently founded a Theatre School 
with Washington University. The 
Civic Theatre (Gordon Carter, director) 
several years ago began — with an 
out-of-doors summer theatre — a trek 
toward a permanent theatre of semi- 
professional standard. St. Louis also 
boasts one of the most excellent high 
school theatres in the country at 
Webster Groves, of whom a neighbor- 
ing college director says, ‘They always 
present good plays far above the 
high school average and indeed 
superior to many mature little thea- 
tres, all due to the leadership of 
Eugene Wood.’ As in Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, the personnel of the 
larger tributary theatres in Saint 
Louis has fed the growth of other 
groups. So, for example, the YMHA 
and YWHA Theatres are directed by 
Harry R. McClain, formerly asso- 
ciated with the St. Louis Little 
Theatre, and the program of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union is directed by an ex- 
member of the Mummers of St. Louis. 
The Mummers, incidentally, make an 
interesting comment on the response 
to their repertory: the critics and the 
box-office gave first place to No More 
Peace, the audience preferred Post 
Road, but the directors of the group 
themselves liked best The Gentle 
People. 

Not far away, the city of Columbia 
stands out as a college town with 
three well developed producing groups. 
Christian College for Women pre- 
sents three or four long plays each 
season; Stephens College, where Maude 
Adams is head of the Dramatic Arts 
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Department, seven or eight major 
productions and a long sequence of 
studio productions; and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri (Donovan Rhyns- 
burger, director of dramatics) four 
major plays, a bill of original one- 
acts and a full range of studio bills. 
The students and faculty of these 
schools and the townspeople choose 
their dramatic fare from these pro- 
grams. There are high schools as far 
as 30 miles away that regularly attend 
the university productions. 





Ward Lockwood drew the program signet 
above —for the premiere performence of 
E. P. Conkle’s play, Johnny Appleseed, 
which was produced by the Curtain Club of 
the University of Texas. The play drama- 
tized the legend of the mad New England 
poet who followed the pioneers into the West, 
distributing apple seeds wherever he went. 


IN AND AROUND Michigan, tribu- 
tary theatre activities are lively 
enough to have promoted the Michi- 
gan Callboard, a mimeographed news 
bulletin of the state Association of 
Non-Professional Theatres. The bul- 
letin is full of news about a great 
variety of things. It announces the 
new theatre and auditorium at Michi- 
gan State College (erected at a cost of 
$450,000), for which one stage-house 
serves two auditoriums, the larger 
seating 5000, the smaller college 
theatre with 675 seats. It contains all 
the news of the Michigan Spring Con- 
clave, at which the Civic Players of 
Grand Rapids were the hosts. It 
announces a change in the member- 
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ship to include secondary schools, a 

that indicates the increasing 
importance of the theatre in the edu- 
cational world. By way of welcome to 
the commercial theatre, it records the 
plays and the players that have come 
to near-by cities during the last 
season which, they say, makes this a 
‘top road-show year’. 

The Saginaw (Michigan) Players 
maintain a theatre plant of their own 
with a large subscription audience 
able to carry 6 plays for 5 nights each, 
and every member of the board active 
in some phase of the affairs of the 
theatre. The Saginaw Players re- 
ceived the Sprowl Award of the 
Association, which credits them with 
outstanding achievement in the state. 

The Wayne University Theatre 
(Detroit) letter-head stands out by 
virtue of the three names it bears as a 
sub-title, and which are defined as 
follows: The Student Stage presents 
four plays each season by under- 
graduates directed by Sydney Spayde, 
associate director of the university 
theatre. The Workshop Players is 
composed of graduate students and 
members of the community; it, too, 
pane four plays, under Richard R. 

nham, director of the University 
Theatre. The Strolling Players are a 


company made up from members of 


these two groups to present such plays 
as Cherry Orchard, Our Town and 
Tovarich in and about Detroit. The 
lay that excited most interest was 
sees O’Neill’s The Fountain (Work- 
shop Players), with music especially 
written fos it by William Koerper, 
and with 125 costumes designed and 
made in six weeks by a crew of 20 
members of the university theatre. 
The Strolling Players have met with 
such surprising response from the 
organizations in Detroit and its 
suburbs that they hold what may well 
be a record for audiences of 50,000 
for Macbeth and The Taming of the 
Shrew in one season. 

The Kalamazoo Civic Players, with 
their own beautiful theatre and well 
established organization, have turned 
their attention during the last year, 
under Robert Schnitzer’s direction, 
to the democratization of the com- 
munity theatre. More people have had 
a hand in the productions, and the 
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attendance has been the best in the 
civic players’ history. Instead of 
being a responsibility in the hands of 
a few loyal workers, the players this 
season have developed a technical 
force of over 100, at least 30 of whom 
share the backstage work of each 
production. 





Tucson Little Theatre pre- 
sents The Gentle People. 


BUILDING on the new theatre at 
the University of Colorado has begun. 
A new community theatre in Boulder 
is supplementing the successful college 


department, under the auspicesof the 
Chamber of Commerce. Colorado is a 
lively state in many other ways with 
the University Civic Theatre in 
Denver, headed by Walter Sinclair; 
the tried and successful summer 
theatre at Elitch’s Gardens; the 
festival at Central City which has 
become a national institution; the 
dramatic branch of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Writers’ Conference at Boulder, 
headed by Edward Davison; the 
Little Theatre of the Rockies at the 
Teachers College in Greeley; and the 
lively Koshares of Colorado College 
that share with the other arts the pos- 
session of the beautiful Fine Arts 
Centre in Colorado Springs. 


THE Fort Hays, Kansas, State Col- 
lege Little Theatre goes on with its 
good work of providing the people of 
the western half of the state with 
good theatre. This year they traveled 
with a double bill—a matinee of 
Moliére’s 4 Physician in Spite of 
Himself and an evening performance 
of Ghosts. The broadside they issue in 
advance of their tour gives a short 
account of each play in the repertory 
and something about the author, and 
ends with such useful information as 





the following — for Ghosts: 


“7¢ De 


mile each way; no royalty; one a 

















for II characters; $2 for inci 
expenses’. For Our Town: ‘The 
ends with things at rest — the 
and you. 15¢ per mile each way; 
royalty; one meal for 22 people’, 


FOR THE first time this s 
under the leadership of the 
director, Hubert Heffner, and wig 
the added impulse that comes frog 
the Golden Gate Exposition, th 
handsome theatre building at Stanfoq 
University will be in full swing. The, 
will be a complete and varied com 
in the arts of the theatre, a series 
play productions in the large thea, 
and a series of classroom perfom 
ances. The Lawrence Frost 
theatre will be in action. The Dram 
tists’ Alliance—an association 
graduates and faculty members “4 
offering a special program to 
together writers, directors and 
public. Toward the conclusion of th 
summer’s conference there will 
public performances of the 
drama which wins the Andere 
Award and of the comedy winniq 
the Etherege Award, a revival J 
some old dramatic form and a cinem 
created by Willits High School andi 
community. As a further evidenced 
the new spirit of cooperation, 
Palo Alto Community Theatre 
ally its activities with those of 
ford, opening its regularly sch 
productions not only to the S 
audience but to the participation! 
production of the theatre students 
actors, assistant directors or 
technicians. 




















ANNIVERSARIES F 
A’ THE years go on, <The 
pile up. The Civic Theatre 

Indianapolis celebrated its 25th 

day without having missed a 
year of production. As part off 
celebration it sponsored an 
play contest with a $500 prize, 
winner of which was a student 
Indiana University, Robert Jo 
with his play, The Sheltered. 
Civic Theatre has a long list 
players and directors who have g# 
on up the ladder to higher posts 
other community theatres, to 















THE REPERTORY 


Child Marriage, an original play written by Ruth Shilte at Grinnell College, 
lowa. Directed by Sara Sherman Pryor; setting by Alfred Boylen. 


Chalk Dust at the University of Oklahoma. A composite shot of the simul- 
taneous setting designed by Charles Elson. Director, John Woodworth. 





FROM THE REPERTORY 


AS YOU 


LIKE IT 





Collegiate Institute and Vocational School, Galt, Canada (eighth grade 
high school students). Dorothy Giehl, director. 


A SCRAP 


OF PAPER 


TOBIAS 


AND THE 





ANGEL 


King-Smith School, Washington, D. C., August King-Smith, director. 
Keinert Wolff designed the production and played Tobias. 























dramatic departments in universities, 

| and to success in the professional 

theatre. Edward Steinmetz is the 
t director of the theatre. 


The Erie, Pennsylvania, Playhouse 
(Henry B. Vincent, director) is headed 
for a 25th anniversary celebration 
next year. Recently it gave its 303rd 

y and celebrated its 2769th per- 
lla and records its most success- 
fal season. The company plays nightly 
from September to June and has over 
5200 Dieters. The season’s reper- 
tory is of good standard, including 
Susan and God, Tovarich, Shadow and 
Substance, What a Life, The Mad 
Hopes, 4 Doll’s House, Outward 
Bound, Ah, Wilderness!, Our Town, 
Abraham Lincoln, You Can’t Take It 
§ With You and See My Lawyer. 


The Carolina Playmakers cele- 
brated their 21st anniversary with a 
jonal theatre festival which they 
‘Drama in the South’, which 
invited attention from important 
tributary theatre workers of the whole 
guntry. The first days of the festival 
nded with the tournament of 

te Carolina Dramatic Association. 


its 30th anniversary Pen, Paint 
Pretzels of Tufts College (Mars- 
Balch, director) had the honor to 
t the American premiére of 
Priestley’s Fohnson Over Fordan. 
play deals with the experiences 
titer death of an average citizen, uses 
ballet, puppets, masks, radio and an 
almost continuous background of 
music, and it is no wonder that the 
Tufts production is recorded as by 
far the most ambitious of recent 
years. The settings and costumes were 
designed by Carlene Samoiloff; Mr. 
Balch presented it with the collabora- 
tion of the Departments of Music and 
Physical Education. 
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DANCE AND MUSIC 
M AND more each year the 
programs show plays with music 
(many of them with specially prepared 
sores) dance dramas, operas, choric 
dramas. Among the more unusual 


nn reported are: Langston 
, tic drama Don’t You 
Want to be, Free, performed by the 
Wilberforce Players supported by 
the Wilberforce Singers. Purcell’s 





Dido and Aeneas at the Pitt Play- 
house, had cooperation from two uni- 
versity choral unions and the dance 
division of the Physical Education 
Department of the University of 
Pittsburgh. At Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, there was given a 
choric drama by Albert Johnson, with 
music by Chester Williams and chore- 
ography by Bertha French Johnson 
(the original score for Westward of 
Eden was played by the Cornell 
Symphony Orchestra, recorded in the 
radio studio of the Little Theatre and 
the records cued in to the perform- 
ance). At the University of California 
in Los Angeles, Moliére’s Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme was presented with 
full orchestral arrangement of Lully’s 
music for the first time in the United 
States. 


COLORADO COLLEGE is one of the 
most enterprising and modest of our 
tributary theatres. It takes someone 
not associated with the organization 
to send us this note: ‘If you have not 
yet heard about the dance pantomime 
105° West presented at Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, you should 
write at once for particulars. It was 
precisely the kind of original use 
of American regional material that 
THEATRE ARTS has vigorously en- 
couraged. Conceived by Marianne 
Elser with music by Cecil Effinger 
and James Sykes, 705° West (the 
longitude of Colorado Springs) beau- 
tifully and wittily told the history of 
the Pikes Peak region from the arro- 
gant coming of the Conquistadores 
into an unsullied mountain region to 
the brassy parade of a collegiate foot- 
ball street-rally in a drug-store “civi- 
lization”. Arthur Sharp, Jr., supplied 
a simply effective setting dominated 
by an aloof Pikes Peak that looked 
down with jaded tolerance upon all 
this tragi-comic human ebb and flow. 
The large number of ballet groups 
were trained by Marianne Elser, a 
pupil of Hanya Holm.’ 


FOR THE production of Romeo and 
Fuliet at the University of Minnesota 
a new score written for the occasion 
was played by an orchestra with the 
composer at the pipe-organ; it brought 
the largest audience of the season. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The musical production, presented in 
conjunction with the t of 
Music, was Bizet’s Carmen with a 
cast of 150. At Occidental College in 
Los Angeles, Dr. Kurt Von Weiss- 
lingen and Alice Pieratt made an 
adaptation of D. o Sars 
poetic tragedy David, for rmance 
in the campus Greek theatre; Walter 
Hartley of the Music Department 
arranged a special score for the per- 
formance, based on ancient Hebrew 
melodies. Wherever possible at Occi- 
dental College, music and dancing 
are made an integral of the 
theatre productions. At Chestnut Hill 
College in Philadelphia, John Mase- 
field’s choric drama The Coming of 
Christ met with favorable response. 
At William and Mary, Euripides’ 
Alcestis, in a new translation by Fitts 
and Fitzgerald, was presented with 
music written for the production by 
Professor Allan Sly, director of music 
at the college (a version used by NBC 
in their Great Plays Series). 

Frances Shimer College made a 








we 
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Pinafore at the Fountain Valley 
School, Colorado. Program signet. 


successful choral dramatization of 
Archibald MacLeish’s Land of the 
Free. The Tulane University Theatre 
(Monroe Lippman, director) improved 
upon the conventional production of 
Liliom by an original musical score 
written for it by John J. Morrissey, 
head of the Music Department. 
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AT SPARTANBURG, South Caro- 
lina, the Palmetto Players of Con- 
verse College, under the direction of 
Hazel Abbott, and the School of 
Music (under its Dean, Ernst Bacon) 
have a music-drama festi- 
val of high aims. The festival is a 
re-birth of what was, before 1930, one 
of the chief musical events of the 
southeast. Last year the major work 


on the spring program was Shake- 
speare’s Tempest, with a_ special 
musical score written and directed by 
Ernst Bacon, the play directed by 
Hazel Abbott. This year the major 
work is Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
with the additional feature of a ballet 
to Purcell’s music by the Asheville 
Civic Ballet. The Palmetto Players 
have done an interesting succession of 
plays including Our Town, The Mer- 
chant of Yonkers, Murder in the 
Cathedral, Daughters of Atreus, The 
Tempest, Pride and Prejudice, Masses 
and Man, The Fall of the City, but 
they take special pride in the joint 
festival. 


THE Carolina Playmakers (as might 
be expected with Paul Green active in 
their field) are encouraging the com- 
position of scores for their original 
plays. Clare Johnson Marley has 
provided a musical background for 
Swamp Outlaw, and Chase Webb, 
the author of Mi Amigo, is himself 
the composer of music for the play, 
third in a cycle about Billy the Kid. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
F= THE benefit of those who 
still like to think that the Tribu- 
tary Theatre presents only the latest 
New York successes, THEATRE ARTS is 
compiling, for an early autumn issue, 
a dramatic history made up entirely 
of plays produced in the Tributary 
Theatre this year. Such a project 
naturally thins out a list of reper- 
tories, but these points still stand out 
in the season’s record: Our Town and 
Family Portrait carry a long lead over 
all other plays with William Saroyan’s 
one-acter, My Heart’s inthe Highlands, 
as runner-up. They have been given 
almost every form of presentation, 
like and unlike New York’s, with 
unusual success. There has been less 
Shaw than usual this year, and more 
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of Maxwell Anderson. Murder in the 
Cathedral goes on its way until it 
seems to have touched almost every 
point of the compass; and Shake- 
speare, with something less of Fulius 
Caesar, comes actively to the fore 
with The Tempest and Coriolanus. Of 
the latter play at Carnegie Tech, 
Harold Geoghegan, writing in The 
Carnegie Magazine, says: ‘The recent 
performance at the Little Theatre 
was a remarkably fine one. Naturally 
the chief credit for it goes to the 
directors, Mary Morris and Henry 
Boettcher. . . . In looking back on 
the many excellent performances of 
Shakespeare at Carnegie Tech — 28 
plays — I should be inclined to place 
this Coriolanus in the top group.’ 


In a single semester the committee 
on dramatic productions at Brown 
University, under Professor Ben W. 
Brown and Alan D. Ferguson, an- 
nounce the following: Hedda Gabler, 
Bury the Dead, Amphitryon (Moliére’s 
comedy presented in French), three 
short plays representing types of 
comedy, a musical revue, The Pirates 
of Penzance, a dance recital and the 
Ur-Faust (presented in German). 


The Dock Street Theatre in Charles- 
ton (Charles H. Meredith, managing 
director) made a season of Our Town, 
Johnny Fohnson, White Oaks, My 
Heart’s in the Highlands, The Con- 
trast, three one-act plays and a world 
premiére of Marthedith Stauffer’s 
three-act comedy The Morning After, 
the first full-length play to achieve 
production during the first year of 
Du Bose Heyward’s playwriting group. 


The Hedgerow Theatre, that can 
pick from its long repertory a festival 
from almost any period it chooses, 
this year proposed a ‘First Annual 
Shakespeare Festival’ lasting a week 
and including Macbeth, Twelfth Night 
and Henry IV, Part r. 


From Bellingham in Washington 
comes the report of an unusual reper- 
tory which included Shelley’s The 
Cenci in one of its few American pro- 
ductions. ‘Consider that we were ex- 
posing a mill-town audience to blank 
verse, writes R. Milton Clarke, di- 
rector of the Theatre Guild, ‘and that 
they liked it, enthusiastically.’ 













At El Paso, Texas, a slight ¢ 
in name, which makes the E] B 
Little Theatre the Community Th 
re of El Paso, implies a broadening, 
activities, with a full-time direcy 
Jack A. Purdy. The program for 
year included Fudgment Day, 
With Pineapple, I Have Been 
Before, Susan and God, The 
Guest and The Squall, with an e 
rate repertory in the i 
Theatre and the laboratory, a 
production of Pinafore in as 
with the El] Paso Symphony Ore 
tra. For the year this vital om 
munity theatre was obliged, thro 
the absence of H. G. Part 
Mexican immigration official, to om 
the plays in Spanish which have beg 
a distinctive part of their work, by 
there is a promise to renew ¢ 
branch of endeavor next year. 
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ap. 







FRANK CRAVEN, Thornton W 
and Sinclair Lewis have a new ¢ 
petitor for first place in the role of 
Stage Manager in Thornton Wilde 
Our Town. He is Charlie Jobes, 
village postman of Newport, N, 
who created the role for the } 
London Players and was invited) 
Warner Bentley to play it in & 
Dartmouth College presentation, 
peated at Smith College. Mr. Je 
is, the New London Players say ( 
ple familiar with the by-ways 
New Hampshire agree), a synthes 
of the qualities represented by t 
part. He is in himself the answer 
Emily’s question, ‘Do any hu 
beings ever realize life while they 
it, every, every minute?’ To whi 
the Stage Manager answers, ‘Sai 
and poets, maybe — they do some’ 










AMONG the many new and prom 
ing Negro groups are the Rose i 
Clendon Players in Harlem, workt 
with the double aim of bringing 
work of young Negro playwrights 
the attention of theatregoers and 
creating an active theatre work 
as well as a theatre audience for 
plays in Harlem. On Strivers Row 
Abram Hill, the most  succe 
original play of the season, 
for its author a scholarship in 
Drama Workshop of the New Sc 
for Social Research. 

















FROM THE REPERTORY 
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Barchester Towers, by Thomas Job, Peninsula Little Theatre, San Mateo, 
California, Robert Brauns, director. 


Our Town, William and Mary Theatre, directed by Althea Hunt; technician, 
Arthur H. Ross; designers, Margo Frankel and Arthur H. Ross. 
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RAMA BOOK SHOP 
DIES IN RETIREMENT ; 
Percy & Denham $2.00 
E PHILADELPHIA STORY F 
Philip Barry 2.00 
RISTMAS EVE “ 
Gustav Eckstein 2.00 
E LIGHT OF HEART 

Emlyn Williams 1.50 
RAH SIMPLE 

A. A. Milne 95 
RE TODAY 

George Oppenheimer 75 
/TEN YEARS IN THE STUDIOS 

George Arliss 3.50 
R MOVIE MAKERS 

Irving Crump 2.00 
"S MAKE MOVIES (Amateur) 

S. Sylvan Simon 1.50 
DIO DIRECTING ‘ 
Earle McGill 3.50 
YOU WANT TO GET INTO RADIO? 
Frank A. Arnold 1.50 
West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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A FINE, selected list of 





one-act and three-act 
farces, comedies, mys- 
teries, and dramas, with 
special Director’s Man- 
uscript. Ask us to send 
you our free play cata- 
logue describing our 
‘special offers” for ob- | 
faining plays for ex- 


amination. 


LONGMANS, GREEN 
AND COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. | 
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Theatre books, except popular plays, are 
very seldom best sellers. Often the most 
valuable works in the field make their way 
slowly, achieving the peak of their success 
after several years of reading, use and 
recognition. Since publishers’ advertising 
is usually based on immediate sale this 
means that useful works on the theatre are 
too often allowed to go out of print just 
as their worth is beginning to be estab- 
lished. This list of recommended books 
which THEATRE ARTS prints once a year is 
aimed to be a wedge in the direction of 
securing permanence for books published 


more than a few months ago. Every book | 


in this list is recommended by THEATRE 
ARTS as useful in its particular field. The 
titles represent books published before 
1940. The publisher has paid for the 
privilege of having his books included in 
this selected list, but the responsibility for 
the selection rests with THEATRE ARTS. 


From year to year we hope that more pub- 
lishers will see the hope that lies in con- 
tinuity and that this list may be enlarged 
to include all of the recommended books 
that should be a part of a theatre library. 


REFERENCE 


WHO'S WHO IN THE THEATRE 
Ninth Edition. Pitman: $8.50. 


rHE THEATRE HANDBOOK AND DIGEST 
OF PLAYS 


edited by Bernard Sobel. Crown 
Publishers: $3.00. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


4 PLAYER’S HANDBOOK; THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF ACTING 
Selden. F. S. Crofts: 


by Samuel 


> - 
- 


‘%e 


5- 
rHE ACTOR CREATES 


by Aristide D’Angelo. Samuel 


French: $1. 
TAKING THE STAGE 

by Crocker, Fields and Broomall. 
Pitman: $2.50. 
REHEARSAL: THE 
PRACTICE OF ACTING 


PRINCIPLES AND 
by Miriam A. Franklin. Prentice- 

Hall: $3.50. 

GENERAL DIREC- 

rlON 


PRINCIPLES OF PLAY 


by Gilmor Brown and Alice Gar- 
wood. Samuel French: $2. 











PLAYS 


and 


Books on the Theatre 
and Allied Arts 





A convenient center for students of the 
drama, collectors and theatre lovers to 
obtain the books they want on this fas- 
cinating and important subject. 





NEW AND SECOND HAND 





Books of all Publishers 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





SEND FOR LIST OF MANY 
DESIRABLE ITEMS 


R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 


221 Rodman Avenue, Jenkintown, Penna. 




















THE BEST 
ONE ACT 


OF 


PLAYS 535 


Edited by Margaret Mayorga 


COMPLETE PLAYS BY 


Archibald MacLeish 
William Saroyan 

Alfred Kreymborg 
Channing Pollock 

William Kozlenko 
Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements 

William Rose Benet 

E. P. Conkle 

Lawrence Joseph Dugan 
John Kirkpatrick 

Seyril Schochen 

Lynn Riggs 

In addition to these plays and 
the critical biographies which 
accompany them, the volume 
includes an invaluable series of 
bibliographies — of plays of the 
year available for production; 
collections of one-act plays; col- 


lections for reading; reprints; 
new plays; radio plays, etc. $2.50 


DODD, MEAD NEW YORK 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Theatre Arts carefully selects for re- 
view the most significant books pub- 
lished on the theatre and its associated 
arts. The reviews are your best meth- 
od of judging the value of new books 
in this field. 
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(Continued) 


TAGE MANAGEMENT FOR THE AMA- 
TEUR THEATRE 

by Wm. P. Halstead. Crofts: $3.50. 
THE SPEECH CHOIR 

by Marjorie Gullan. Harper & 
Brothers: $1.75. 
THE ART OF PLAY PRODUCTION 

by John Dolman. Harper & Broth- 
ers: $2.76. 
MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE 

by Samuel Selden, H. D. Sellman 
and H. C. Heffner. F. S. Crofts: $4. 
STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING 

by Samuel Selden and H. D. Sell- 
man. F. S. Crofts & Company: $5. 
DESIGNING FOR THE STAGE 

by Doris Zinkeisen. Studio Publi- 
cations: $3.50. 
SCENERY FOR THE THEATRE 

by Harold Burris-Meyer and Ed- 
ward C. Cole. With over 576 illus- 
trations. Little, Brown: $10. 
DRESSING THE PART 

A History of Dramatic Costume by 
Fairfax P. Walkup. F. S. Crofts & 
Company: $5. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND 

CRITICISM 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GREEK TRAGIC 
FORM 

by August C. Mahr. Prentice-Hall: 
$3. 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN DRAMA 

from the Civil War to the Present 
Day. Revised Edition by Arthur Hob- 
son Quinn. F. S. Crofts & Co.: $5. 
THE AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE IQI5 

by Joseph Wood Krutch. Random: 
$2.50. 
SHAKESPEARE IN AMERICA 


by Esther C. Dunn. Macmillan | 


Company: $3.50. 
EVERYMAN’S DRAMA: A STUDY OF THE 
NON-COMMERCIAL THEATRE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

by Jean Carter and Jess Ogden. 


‘ . e a" | 
American Association for Adult Edu- | Questor —~ deck Themes 


cation: $1. 
CURTAINS GOING UP 

by Albert McCleery and Carl Glick. 
Pitman: $4. 
DRAMA OF LUIGI PIRANDELLO 

by Domenico Vittorini. University 
of Pennsylvania Press: $3. 
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BLACKFRIARS 
University of Alabama 
34th Season 


Director — Lester Raines 
Business Manager — Howard Allen Folts, Ill 





ARIZONA 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Department of Dramatic Arts 


Director — Gordon Davis 
Technician — Peter R. Marroney 
Costumer — Phyllis Sortomme 








CALIFORNIA 





THE ALAMEDA LITTLE 
THEATRE 


Alameda, California 


Director — Valentine P. Newmark 





PLACER JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DRAMA GUILD 


Auburn, California 
Director — Lillian B. Allan 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Mills College, California 


Directing Staff — M. L. Stebbins, L. Louise 
Stephens, Evaline U. Wright 


Scenic Designer — Gustav Breuer 





WAYFARERS CIVIC REPERTORY 


San Francisco 





University Dramatics Society 


ee he A, 


Executive Head — Grant Shepard 
Faculty Director — Ralph Freud 
Graduate Director — Jack Morrison 








BALBOA LITTLE THEATRE 


Division of Schools, Executive 
irector 
The Panama Canal iness 


Director — Subert Turbyfill —— 





COLORADO UNE 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Department of English Literatur 











Directors 
Directors — G. F. Reynolds, Francis 
Mabel S. Reynolds, E. J. West , a 
Art Director — Muriel V. Sibell NOR 
KOSHARE 


Colorado College SPEE( 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 














Director — Arthur G. Sharp a 
MA 
UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATRE 

University of Denver fe 
Denver, Colorado — 
Director — Walter Sinclair ——— 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY THEA a 
Washington, D. C. i 


Director — Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.? 
Assistant — Mr. Walter Kerr 


KING-SMITH PLA YHOUS G 

School of the Theatre | 

1751 New Hampshire Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


Director — Keinert Wolff 








[i— 








Assistant — Martha Nash ical / 
FLORIDA pes 
FO 


THE PLAYERS OF SARASOI 
Sarasota, Florida 
hector — 
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WIHE 





FORG 


KENTUCKY 








DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 

THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 

The University of Georgia 
Athens 


Dector — Edward C. Crouse 





DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


Department of Drama 
64 East Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





Director — Mr. David B. Itkin 


FRE 





GUIGNOL THEATRE 
University of Kentucky 


Lexington, Kentucky 
Producing Director — Frank Fowler 





LOUISIANA 





TULANE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
New Orleans, La. 


Director — Monroe Lippman 





| 





GOODMAN MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


yrice Gnesin, Head 
ry Agnes Doyle, Assistant Head 





LOYOLA COMMUNITY 
THEATRE 
Chicago, Illinois 

rector — William F. Madden 


iness Manager — Everett F. Quinn 





A 
rature 


1S 


UNDELEIN COLLEGE DRAMA 
DEPARTMENT 


Chicago, Illinois 
rectors — Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. 





t 


ado 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL 


OF 
SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


Evanston, Illinois 





ATR 


MAC MURRAY COLLEGE 
THEATRE 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


itector — Volney Hampton 
sociates — Marian C. Schaeffer, Dorothy 
Remley, David D. Moore 





———— 


—" 


| THE ILLIN] THEATRE GUILD 





HEA 


OR 


Lincoln Hall Theatre 
Urbana, Illinois 


irector — Wesley Swanson 
nical Director — Joseph Scott 
ratic Director — Kathryn Janie Sutherlin 





A 





DUS 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 
Department of Drama 
Grinnell, lowa 





Ave. 
rector — Sara Sherman Pryor 
ical Assistant — Alfred Boylen 








ASO! 


FORT HAYS KANSAS 


MAINE 





| 
THE MAINE MASQUE THEATRE 
Orono, Maine 


Director — Herschel L. Bricker 
Technical Director — William H. Wetherbee 





THE PORTLAND PLAYERS 
Portland, Maine 


Pres. —H. Duncan Oliphant 
Director — Albert Willard Smith 





MASSACHUSETTS 





| if 
‘Towards a 





ERSKINE DRAMA DEPARTMENT 
111 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Director — Phyllis Stohl 





GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF THE | 
THEATRE | 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Director — Florence Cunningham 





Pen, Paint, and Pretzels 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


Medford, Mass. 
Director — Marston Balch 





Technician — John R. Woodruff 





Theatre Workshop 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Wellesley, Mass. 


Director — Edith Margaret Smaill 
Technical Director — Charles Rogers 





MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
THEATRE 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Director — C. Lowell Lees 
Technical Director — Frank M. Whiting 





MISSOURI 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP 








x Peer egg University of Missouri 
He. ° tt Columbia, Missouri 
hector — Ory; + Spaaaamaa Director — Donovan Rhynsburger 
tvis Grout Technical Director — John Mitchell 
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| Theatre Library 
(Continued) 


THE ONE-ACT PLAY TODAY 

edited by William Kozlenko. Har- 
court, Brace & Co.: $2.50. 
THEATRE IN ACTION 


by Geoffrey Whitworth. Studio 
Publications: $4.50. 


| THEATRE AND STAGE 


in Two Volumes. Pitman: $10, 
MY LIFE IN ART 


by Constantin Stanislavsky. Pop. 
Ed. Little, Brown & Company: $4. 


ONE MAN IN HIS TIME: 
The Adventures of H. Watkins, 


| Strolling Player, From His Journal, 


1845-1863, by Maud and Otis Skin- 
ner. U. of Pennsylvania Press: $2.50. 
EARLY STAGES 

by John Gielgud. Macmillan Com- 
pany: $3. 
MY LIFE IN THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 
Nemirovitch-Dant- 


by Vladimir 


| chenko. Little, Brown & Co.: $3.75. 


AT 33 
by Eva Le Gallienne. Longmans, 
Green: $3.50. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND PLAYS 


THE COMPLETE GREEK DRAMA 


edited by W. J. Oates and Eugene 
O'Neill, Jr., 2 volumes. Random 


| House: $5. 


TWENTY BEST PLAYS OF THE AMERICAN 
THEATRE 
edited by John Gassner. Crown 


| Publishers: $3. 


THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAYS 

edited by K. Coe and W. Cordell. 
Random House: $4. 
THEATRE GUILD ANTHOLOGY 

Random House: $3.s0. 
REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS BY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 

edited by Margaret G. Mayorga. 
New Edition. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany: $3.0. 
ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE AND STUDY 

(ninth series) with a preface by 
Garrett H. Leverton. French: $3. 
OUT OF THE SOUTH 

by Paul Green. The life of a people 
in dramatic form. Harper & Brothers: 


$3- 


























Towards a | NATIONAL 


Theatre Lib | 
catre tabrary ||] aerr te THEATRE DIRECTORY 


(Continued) 

























(Continued) 


ALLIED ARTS 
AMERICA DANCING 





























by John Martin. Dodge Publishing: | NEBRASKA | NORTH CAROLINA 
$3. OMAHA COMMUNITY HE CAROLINA PLAYMAR 
FIVE CENTURIES OF BALLET DESIGN PLAYHOUSE Chapel Hill, N. C. 

by Cyril W. Beaumont. Studio | Director — Frederick H. Koch 
Publications: Paper: $3.50, Cloth nsonepepceanmeasan Associate Director — Samuel Selden By ecto 
hound: $4.50. | Director — Gordon Giffen Ps : 
DESIGN FOR THE BALLET NEW HAMPSHIRE 

by Cyril W. Beaumont. Revised OHIO UNIVERSITY THEA 

Rags, MASK AND DAGGER Athens, Ohio 





Edition. Studio Publications: Paper: 
$3.50, Cloth: $4.50. 
THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN FILM 

by Lewis Jacobs. Harcourt, Brace 


‘ ; : | Director — Robert Gates Dawes 
The University of New Hampshire Staff — Vincent Jukes, Charles Rowan, 


Durham, N. H. Arbenz, Frederick G. Walsh, F 


Director — William G. Hennessy Thon 























tees il THE DARTMOUTH PLAYERS Department of Drama and T 

by Daniel Gregory Mason. Mac- | _ Hanover, N. H. aes aes a u 
millan Company: $5. ein | aint Cie ie 
COMPOSERS IN AMERICA | Assistant Director — Theodore Packard Director — Barclay S. Leathem ea 

by Claire Reis. Macmillan: $3.50. | CAIN PARK THEATRE 
PUPPETS AND THE PUPPET STAGE NEW LONDON PLAYERS |  Manicipe! Open-Air Thea 

by Cyril W. Beaumont. Studio New London, New Hampshire | Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Publications: Paper: $3.50, Cloth Directors — Dorothy A. Claverie Director — Dina Rees Evans 
bound: $4.50. Josephine E. Holmes Technical Director — Gerard Gentile 


PLAYERS CLUB 


THE STUDIO THEATRE SCHOOL 547 Franklin Avenue 
Buffalo, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio 


Director — Stokes McCune : 
Assistant Director — Darrel Yoakam WE 








For Theatre Arts titles see back cover NEW YORK 





Director — Jane Keeler 
Assistant Director — Kathryn Kingdon 
Designer — Stuart D. King 








THE STAGECRAFTERS rector - 











THE CIVIC THEATRE | St. Charles College J 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Coluuteus, Obie # 
Director —John W. Timen Director — Joseph A. Cousins, Ph.D. 
7? . i Associate Director —lrene A. Timen 
a CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE © PAYTON Civic I HEA TRE bs 
a and Summer Theatre iis 
Ithaca, N. Y. Dayton, Ohio = 





APLE | 
BLEND | | Direction — A. M. Drummond, W. H. Stain- Director — Edmund Wilkes 


53. PIPE MIXTURE ~ ton, H. D. Albright, Colby Lewis, Eliza- Professional Company Tt 
Reali eae | beth Worman, Robert Gard Chest 


@ One delightful the : 
fe ieate St The LITTLE THEATRE of WESLEYAN PLAYERS iidadtion 


Original Rum & Maple Blend 


















































53 will tell you why it has be- Desi 
Teboces, There never was Fes JAMESTOWN, Inc. Delaware, Ohio 
acco it. it's a master ap 7 # 
mixture of costly sun-bright if as Jamestown, N. Y. Directors — R. C. Hunter, Hortense 
Virginia, North Coroline ond ey | Directors — George and Harriet Warren PITTS 
= he the Caghth wedeton, then Pray ha Scene Designer — Leland B. Ward 
fum ond pure Vorneni avis @ ay, UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
or. regular . 
—25¢ was 70¢; of the hand THEATRE ARTS WORKSHOP a salil | 
anal ie poke! pouch I GRUERSTS FOES SHEE Finch Junior College Uniraesty of Ten ab 
pang neg ba a” * just send Se coin of 3 . Director — Morlin Bell 
poy Ray Be 52 East 78th St., New York City Technician — Roger Claus ‘SLA 
on the 2 gg | Director — Frances Esmond Pole 
Blend 53. Guard against ( 
| . | i“ ANTIOCH PLAYERS | 
" ivic Universit eatre | 
| cietssst SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY | Vettow Springs, Ee 
aM | 
CORP., 106-H East 16th | | Director — Paul F. Treichler nahn, 
j St., New York, N. Y. | Director — Sawyer Falk Director Summer Theatre — Adna nt Di 





“Women, tz, like its aroma” 
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O (Cont'd) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 








THE YOUNGSTOWN 
PLAYHOUSE 


Youngstown, Ohio 


or — Theodore Viehman 
nical Director — J. Franklyn Hruby 





PREGGO 





ARE THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
University of Oregon 


Eugene, Oregon 


or — Ottilie Turnbull Seybolt 
gistant Director — Horace W. Robinson 








AM PORTLAND CIVIC THEATRE 
Portland, Oregon 


wan, 


Foal or — Donald Marye 


xecutive Director — Arlington B. Crum 





— 





hy VANIA 
/E THE ERIE PLAYHOUSE 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


ector — Henry B. Vincent 
RE ts nica Assistant — Stanley L. English 





- 
cP 1 ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


Meadville, Pa. 


ile | Department of Dramatic Arrt 
irector — John W. Hulburt 
— Delisle Crawford, Ellen M. Eaves 





e 
a The Little Theatre of 
i WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
— New Wilmington, Pa. 
RS Brector — A. T. Cordray 





MASK AND FOIL CLUB 


.D. 
_# Chestnut Hill College 
ATRE Philadelphia, Pa. 


hector — Miriam Davenport Gow 


DOCK STREET THEATRE 
Charleston, S. C. 
Director — Charles H. Meredith 


Technician — Henry Pearson 
Business Manager — C. R. Dillingham 





THE PALMETTO PLAYERS 


Converse College 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Director — Hazel Abbott 





TEXAS 





THE CURTAIN CLUB 


The University of Texas— Austin, Texas 


Director — James H. Parke 

Staff — E. P. Conkle, Gordon Minter, Doro- 
thy H. McLaughlin, Richard L. O'Con- 
nell, Bradford White, Cleora Rohrbough 





COMMUNITY THEATRE 
OF EL PASO 


1120 East Yandell, El Paso, Texas 
Director — Jack A. Purdy 





VERMONT 


THE BENNINGTON THEATRE 
STUDIO 





Bennington College 
Bennington, Vermont 
Director — Francis Fergusson 





VIRGINIA 


THE STRATFORD DRAMATIC 
CLUB 


Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Director — Argus J. Tresidder 


The William and Mary Theatre 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM and MARY 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Director — Althea Hunt; Designers — Margo 
Frankel, Leonard Haber; Technical Di- 
rector — Arthur Ross; Costume Designer 

— Margo Frankel 











THE STAGECRAFTERS 
—— Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERS tion Chairman — Margaret B. Cleaver 
Designer — John F. McCoy 








se 


PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE 


TRE Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— Frederick Burleigh 
° ion Manager — James W. Lindsay 





SLAND 





| BROWN UNIVERSITY 
RS : a 

Dramatic Organizations 
io Providence, Rhode Island 


fector — Ben W. Brown 
d pistant Director — Alan D. Ferguson 





WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM THEATRE GUILD 
Bellingham, Washington 





President — Rudo L. Fromme 
Business Manager — Arthur C. Hicks 





Division of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle 


Executive Director — Glenn Hughes 





WEST VIRGINIA 








THE WESLEYAN PLAYSHOP 


West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Buckhannon, West Virginia 
Director — Mrs. C. Edmund Neil 
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DAZIAN’S 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 


COSTUMES & DRAPERIES 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
DU BARRY 
HIGHER & HIGHER 

KEEP OFF THE GRASS 
AQUACADES OF 1940 


WAS A LADY 


ww } 


7 : 
+ | HE 


ATRICAL FABRIC 


SAVE TIME — 
SEE DAZIAN’S 
FIRST 


DAZIAN’S, nc 
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| STAGE a COSTUME 
COSTUME RENTAL | Fabries 


To LITTLE THEATRES and SUM- 
MER STOCK COMP ANIES a | for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 


offer special rates on rentals from 
June 1st to Labor Day. 


Stock on hand — over 50,000 


@ Reps Every fabric need for SUM- 
@ Velours MER THEATRES supplied by 
@ Damasks 
@ Compiete 







MAHARAM. Same service 
and quality rendered to leed- 












































































costumes. Costumes ing Broadway Productions | 
Catalogs and measure blanks sent e paste Free Samples sent to rec- fj} 
on request to Directors of @ Metal ognized groups or schools §| 
organizations. Fabrics Address Dept. “T”’ | E 
EAVES 
COSTUME CO., Inc. 
Eaves Building. 130 West 46th St., N. . | t 
153 West 46th St., New York, N.Y. ee ee ae : 
ar saa _ : 
Lowell Thomas #| + 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE Inc. isbe Cemmnecniter ? 
Plays for Summer No man in public life has a greater r 4 
Whiteoaks Susan and God ohana 
A Slight Case of Murder Pastoral ey ae -- 
Penny Wise Golden Boy enormous public confidence. Sp 
Restricted Releases ee ee 
See My Lawyer What a Life we 
Free Upon Request: Our Drama Leaflet, Stage Practice, THE WORLDS MOST HONORED for 
and Complete Catalogue WEAR Lo y * y Cat 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. | 7, | 66 
THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED Wij 








Longines watches have enjoyed an ine 

ing world prestige for almost three~ 

of a century. In this period Longines 

have won 10 world’s fair grand prim 

gold medals and more honors for ace 

than any other timepiece. Today, in 77s 

tries, the world’s most honored hands 

Longines, the world’s most honored Tech 
Exceptional in quality, in beauty a \ 

value are Longines ‘Hall of Fame’ 

featured by Longines jewelers this 

They have the world-famous Longin 

jewel movement and are uniformly g 

at $69.50. Authentic Longines wate 

low as $37.50 at authorized jewelers. 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO, 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 


TT HUT 





Tl 










If Bill Shakespeare had lived in Shawnee-On-Delaware instead of 
Stratford-on-Avon, there would be no controversy about the au- 
thorship of his plays. All would be sure that he hadn’t written them, 
for you can’t get any work done at Shawnee. The golf is too perfect, 
the swimming too superb, the comforts and cuisine of Buckwood 
Inn too conducive to complete rest and relaxation, for anyone to 
achieve anything beyond a marvelous weekend or vacation. Only 
85 miles from New York and Philadelphia. PGA Championship golf 
course, all other sports. For folder, rates, information, write: 











ARTHUR BROWN, President 


BUCKWOOD INN (|... 


AND SHAWNEE COUNTRY CLUB Golf Pro, 
SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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School and Studio Directory continued 








Provincetown Theatre | 
STUDIO OF DRAMA 
‘Act by ACTING 


Where the untalented are rejected 
REGINALD GOODE 
STOCK THEATRES 


Winter: Hollywood, Californie 


Dramatic Workshop * @ NEW SCHOOL 


ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


fall term begins september 16 


complete training for professional theatre 
BODY WORK » VOICE « ACTING » DIRECTING » DRAMATURGY 
DESIGN AND STAGECRAFT - THEATRE MANAGEMENT + OPERA | 
MUSICAL DRAMATIC STAGE 


the distinguished faculty composed chiefly of those actively engaged in the §| 
professional theatre includes: 





Seventh Summer Season | 















































M MARIA LEY * MARIAN RICH + STELLA ADLER ~ LEWIS JACOBS +» JOHN 
H GASSNER » THERESA HELBURN + BARRETT H. CLARK » MORDECAI GORELIK + | CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. ) 
LADISLAS CZETTEL HAROLD BURRIS-MEYER - A. FEDER « BELA BLAU - (two hours from Broadway) 
HANNS EISLER » GEORG SZELL » ERICH LEINSDORF » HERBERT GRAF j 
| June 3—September 23 | 
guest speakers: MAXWELL ANDERSON + PHILIP BARRY +» S. N. BEHRMAN 
ALINE BERNSTEIN *» CARL CARMER « HAROLD CLURMAN + EDDIE DOWLING The only theatre in America where a 
omy LILLIAN HELLMAN » ROBERT EDMOND JONES * GEORGE S. KAUFMAN + er ager A sscoess |i produced every 
ia wa | SIDNEY KINGSLEY » LAWRENCE LANGNER » HOWARD LINDSAY » JOHN §f| by STUDENTS. e leading parts played 
act k MARTIN + CLIFFORD ODETS ~ BROCK PEMBERTON + ELMER RICE « ROBERT E. 
SHERWOOD * DEEMS TAYLOR » MONTY WOOLLEY Professional training in 
the studio theatre — first season 1940-41 — connected with the DRAMATIC Acting and Directing 1 
WORKSHOP, to provide playwrights and the most gifted students with the opportunity STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO i 
for association in productions with leading members of the professional theatre. June—July Enrollment Complete ) 
, Catalogue on request. Applications now being accepted. Auditions by appointment. For booklet write full personal details to | 
66 WEST 12TH STREET Algonquin 4-2585 NEW YORK CITY REGINALD — SALT pane, N. Y. | 
i 
in i 
~wl| The Actors Workshop || KING-SMITH THEATRE SCHOOL 
. , Py r OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
prize, ANDRIUS JILINSKY PLAYHOUSE eaniinan anal 
aT ee SCHOOL oF THE THEATRE || FALL TERM begins SEPTEMBER 23 
ands Course of Study COEDUCATIONAL Registration Now — Limited Enroliment 
red Technique of Acting - Dence + Pantomime @ Comprehensive courses in ACTING || TRAINING FOR STAGE, SCREEN, 
aty a and PLAY PRODUCTION in new, RADIO, TELEVISION 
wal a aoe oe picturesque LITTLE THEATRE. DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 
f ourse for Dramatic instructors Thorough dramatic training under a feculty 
this Fully equipped stage, auditorium Fine and Applied Arts, Music, of professionals, prepares students for Teech- 
ongine and classroom Dance, and allied arts. ing Saat a 
wi Opening October 1st, 1940 School residence for young women CHILDREN & HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
330 East 56 Street Boarding arrangements for young men Summer School end Vermont Apprentice 
lers. For information inquire Theatre at Middlebury, Vermont 
i CO. Mrs. Nancy Rogers, Manager ones nie For Catalogue address the Secretary, Room 605 
, 22 East 55th Street, New York City 
her | PLaze 3-2499 WASHINGTON, D. C. CARNEG le HALL, N. Y. ¢. 
& eee as ae es * 








® 23 YEARS OF STARMAKING 


CLARK GABLE, ALICE BRADY 


mmong those prepare 


STAGE-SCREEN- RADIO 


Weekly Plays Before Audiences. Voice Recordings 
Motion Pictures Taken of Students 
Ballroom Dancing Day & Eve. Classes 
Children's Saturday School 
ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION 
Beginning October 7th 
Free Auditions and Career Counsel 
Write for catalog or phone for appointment 


IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


* 


MARSHA HUNT 


eS tae 


JEFFREY LYNN 


(An Irvine Studio Graduate) 
New WARNER BROS. Star 
with OLIV IA DeHAVILLAND 


in “My Love Came Back” 
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New York School 


of the Theatre 


Elizabeth B. Grimball, Director 


Helen Gahagan and Melvyn Douslas say: 

“To every young person planning an 

actor’s career, we highly recommend as 

the best the excellent yy! given b 

Elizabeth Grimball in her New York 
School of the Theatre” 


Day and Evening Classes open 
October 7th 








15 W. 67th St., N.Y. C. ENdicott 2-3345 | 119 West 57th St, New York City 














Playhouse 
School 
FRANK CARRINGTON, Director 


WINTER TERM — October 1, 1940 to May 15, 1941 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING, SPEAKING VOICE, 
DANCING, FENCING, MAKE-UP. 


Learn to Act by seeing yourself act: Certain class work and scenes from plays are reproduced in 





colored motion pictures so that the students have an opportunity to study themselves at work. 
Qualifying students may be eligible for Playhouse productions. Work and study in one of the 


most perfectly equipped theatres in America. 
Booklet sent on request 


MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY SHORT HILLS 7-3000 


BROOKSIDE DRIVE 











AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC ’ DRAMA . DANCE ine. 


Professional Training and Experience with Repertory Company 


STAGE * RADIO © OPERA ® CONCERTS 


dramatic instruction as a basis for further specialized study, 
the professional course includes acting, singing and dancing. 


FALL TERM — OCTOBER 7th 


{ Dedicated to a more coordinated approach in musical and ] 


Combined course or separate courses day and evening. 


CONSULTANTS: John Martin, Margaret Anglin, Philip Barry, Arthur Hopkins, 
Gertrude Lawrence, Winifred Lenihan, Robert Porterfield, Edward Sheldon. 


Annette C. Herter, Exec. Dir., 114 East 64th St., New York * REgent 7-3838 











THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT MICHAEL CHEKHOV, Director 


Full Training Courses for Actors, Teachers, Directors 





much ability to take any attitude, flow of line, 
variety of gesture and facial mask . . . the dic- 
tion of the company is above stage average.” 
STARK YOUNG 


"Michael Chekhov has taught his players a great 
deal about acting and concentration in character 
portraiture . . . their speech is clear and their 
voices carefully modulated.” — BURNS MANTLE 
“Mr. Chekhow has worked wonders with the 
company.” — JOHN ANDERSON 

“You would not find another company in a New 
York theatre that could show anything like so 


“It has a genius of theatricalism.” 
ATKINSON 


- BROOKS 


“Directed with the cunning of a man who is a 
fine actor himself.” ARTHUR POLLOCK. 


Registration now open for Autumn Term — for particulars and new catalogue apply to 


THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO, INCORPORATED 
254 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 








THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE offers two years’ intensive training in theatre technics 


ACTING................Sanford Meisner 

VOICE and SPEECH. ... .Edith Stebbins, Lehman Engel, Walter Lawrence 

MOVEMENT...........Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Blanche Talmud, 
Erick Hawkins 

STAGE DESIGN........ lsaac Benesch MAKE-UP. .... Richard Willis 


TECHNICAL ADVISER Jean Rosenthal 
GUEST DIRECTORS..... Roman Bohnen, Robert Ross, Irene Lewisohn, 
Alexander Kirkland, Heinrich Schnitzler 


Catalogue on request 


16 West 46th Street, New York City BRyant 9-9766 
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DQ FEN 


@ A RISING 
BROADWAY 


Because you are ‘‘on the job" early 
and late, you will find the conven- 
ience of Parc Vendome especially 
attractive. 


ONVENIENCE of location ts a 


feature of Parc Vendome It ts 
“just a step’’ from every place of 
importance — theatres, shops, ho- 


tels, clubs and the Midtown business # 
district. A home for active people 
— at ‘‘Value’’ Rentals 


SPACIOUSNESS . . . 
hard to duplicate 











A ng Room 
23x14 


















1-room suite 


Extras at Parc Vendome 


Housekeeping or hotel service . . . large pri- 
vate garden . . . swimming pool (free hours for 
). . . lounging terrace . . . optional 
Castlehoim restaurant... 





tenants 
maid service... 
fine shops. 


ae ed 


APARTMENTS OF $j 


Some are Newly 


l and 3 ROOMS 


: ia, | 


nished. Also 4-6-7- 
Room Suites 


end 
ecCneome 
57th STREET moe West of Broadway 


Wo. A. WHITE & SONS, Agent 


Established 1868 
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